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CHAPTER IV. 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Some writers distinguish the theosophist fronr the simple mystic ; the 
latter, in their estimation, is a sentimentalist, who confines himself to 
his own heart—the former seeks to penetrate the secret of the creation. 
He speculates upon the physical world, and interprets it by the spiri- 
tual, or the contrary, wo thus raises a system of analogies or corres- 
pondences, which becomes a theological poem or a scientific theory, 
according to the faculty, whether the imagination or the understanding, 
exercised by the eden. “There is as much originality,” says 
Madame de Staél, ‘‘ in the theories of the religious philosophers con- 
cerning creation, as in those of Thales, of Xenophon, of Aristotle, of 
' Descartes, and Leibnitz.” The theosophists declare, that what they 
think has been revealed to them; while philosophers, in general, be- 
lieve they are solely conducted by their own reason. But, as both 
one and the other aspire to know the mystery of mysteries, of what 
signification, at this high point, are the words of reason and folly ? 
and’ why disgrace with the name of insensate persons, those who be- 
lieve they find great light in their exaltation of mind? It is a move- 
ment of the soul of a very remarkable nature, and which assuredly has 
not been conferred upon us only for the sake of opposing it. 

Besides the book of nature, the theosophist studies the book of 
Revelation, and from the Old and New Testament developes internal 
meanings never dreamed of by the profane. He is a poet and a 
moralist, to whom the primrose is more than a simple primrose—as 
a symbol of some higher thing; and the word by which it is called 
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acquires importance, being understood as a syllable of a larger term 
that signifies the universe. He believes that each material object is 
a physical type of a spiritual substance; and this not only generally, 
but specifically, whether according to the authority of a visible church, 
or the impulse of an internal inspiration. 

The ancient fathers, we are told, manifested an extreme jealousy of 
the merely scientific use of the outward world, and uniformly substi- 
tuted the mystical use in its room. It was reserved for a very recent 
period to show a great mind, maturing itself by the scientific into the 
mystical. Jacob Boehme proceeded on the high @ priori road. 
EMANUEL SwepensBorG began with induction, and from the @ pos- 
teriori effected a laborious passage into the causal and divine. 

The merits of Swedenborg claim great consideration on a very sig- 
nificant account. He is the accepted Prophet of a number of disciples, 
who have actually formed an increasing church in England, on the 
Continent, and in America. Our friend, Thomas Carlyle, would in- 
clude him among his heroes who have obtained the world’s worship ; 
and one of the said Carlyle’s own disciples in America, (Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,) has claimed for Swedenborg particular consideration 
as a literary man. To allow full force to the claim thus made, it is 
necessary to render rather a long excerpt from the work in which it 
occurs.* 

‘“* One of the auspicious signs of the coming days, is the fact that 
the same movement which effected the elevation of what was called 
the lowest class in the state, assumed in literature a very marked, and 
as benign an aspect. Instead of the sublime and beautiful —the near, 
the low, the common was explored and poetized. That which had 
been negligently trodden under foot by those who were harnessing and 
provisioning themselves for long journeys into far countries, is sud- 
denly found to be richer than all foreign parts. The literature of the 

oor, the feelings of the child, the philosophy of the street, the mean- 
ing of household life, are the topics of the time. It is a great stride. 
It is a sign—is it not ?—of new vigour, when the extremities are made 
active, when currents of warm life run into the hands and the feet. 
I ask not for the great, the remote, the romantic; what is doing in 
Italy or Arabia ; what is Greek art, or Provencal minstrelsy. I em- 
brace the common; I explore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the 
low. Give me insight into to-day, and you may have the antique and 
future worlds. What would we really know the meaning of? The 
meal in the firkin; the milk in the pan; the ballad in the street ; the 
news of the boat; the glance of the eye; the form and the gait of the 
body ;—show me the ultimate reason of these matters; show me the 
sublime presence of the highest spiritual cause lurking, as it always 
does lurk, in the suburbs and extremities of nature; let me see every 
trifle bristling with the polarity that ranges it instantly on an eternal 
law; and the shop, the plough, and the ledger, referred to the like cause 
by which light undulates and poets sing ;—and the world lies no longer 





* An oration, delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Cambridge 
= S.), August 31, 1837. Second Edition. Boston(U.S.): James Munroe and 
‘Company. 
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a dull miscellany and lumber-room, but has form and order; there is 
no trifle; there is no puzzle; but one design unites and animates the 
farthest pinnacle and the lowest trench. 

*‘ This idea has inspired the genius of Goldsmith, Burns, Cowper, 
and, in a newer time, of Goethe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle. This idea 
f they have differently followed, and with various success. In contrast 
with their writing, the style of Pope, of Johnson, of Gibbon, looks cold 
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t and pedantic. This writing is blood-warm. Man is surprised to find 
Q that things near are not less beautiful and wondrous than things 
: remote. The near explains the far. The drop is asmall ocean. A 
¥ man is related to all nature. This perception of the worth of the 
f vulgar is fruitful in discoveries. Goethe, in this very thing the most 
" modern of the modern, has shown us, as none ever did, the genius of 
| i the ancients. 
. ; ‘¢ There is one man of genius, who has done much for this philo- 
" " sophy of life, whose literary value has never yet been rightly esti- 
: ; mated ;—I mean EManugeL SwepenBoRG. The most imaginative of 
h f men, yet writing with the precision of a mathematician, he endeavoured 
" : to engraft a purely philosophical ethics on the popular Christianity of 
3 ; his time. Such an attempt, of course, must have difficulty, which no 
t genius could surmount. But he saw and showed the connexion be- 
tween nature and the affections of the soul. He pierced the emble- 
t matic or spiritual character of the visible, audible, tangible world. 
d | Especially did his shade-loving muse hover over and interpret the 
d | lower parts of nature ; he showed the mysterious bond that allies moral 
7 ; evil to the foul material forms, and has given in epical parables a 
d theory of insanity, of beasts, of unclean and fearful things.” 
d Such is the opinion of a scholar upon Swedenborg, and such is the 
4 relation in which he has mentioned his name. It behoves us, there- 
e fore, to study the man and his works with some degree of care. 
d There are but scanty materials for the biography of Swedenborg. 
4 His life, for the greatest part, is in his writings. The son of a Swedish 
e bishop, he was carefully educated, principally at the University of 
. Upsala. Philosophy, mathematics, natural Steen chemistry, and 
n : anatomy, were familiar to him from his youth. He learned also the 
. Eastern and European languages. He was religiously inclined.— 
e ‘‘From my youth to my tenth year,” he says himself, ‘‘ my thoughts 
d | were constantly engrossed by reflecting upon God, on salvation, and 
e on the spiritual passions of man. I often revealed things in my dis- 
e course which filled my parents with astonishment, and made them 
e declare at times, that certainly the angels spoke through my mouth. 
e From my sixth to my twelfth year, it was my greatest delight to con- 
8 verse with the clergy concerning faith, to whom I often observed, that 
y charity or love was the life of faith, and that this vivifying charity or 
x] love was no other than the love of one’s neighbour; that God vouch- 
- safes this faith to every one; but that it is adopted by those only who 
T practise that charity.” 
4 Again,—‘‘ 1 was prohibited reading dogmatic and systematic theo- 
mip before heaven was open to me, by reason that unfounded opinions 
+ and inventions might thereby easily bave insinuated themselves, which 


with difficulty could afterwards have been extirpated ; wherefore when 
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heaven was open to me, it was necessary first to learn the Hebrew 
language, as well as the correspondences of which the whole Bible is 
composed, which Jed me to read the Word of God over many times ; 
and inasmuch as the Word of God is the source whence all theology 
must be derived, I was thereby enabled to receive instruction from the 
Lord, who is the Word.” —On which one of his biographers remarks, 
‘*Those who are acquainted with Swedenborg’s explanation of the 
Bible may readily conceive the difficulties which would have prevented 
his having arrived at the state to which he was elevated, had his mind 
been previously shackled by the commentaries and biblical criticisms 
in common use.” 

Notwithstanding the spiritual tendencies of his early youth, Sweden- 
borg’s earliest employments in life were of a scientific character. ‘ In 
1716, at the age of twenty-eight years, he was appointed by Charles 
XII. Assessor Extraordinary of his Board of Mines. He did not, 
however, enter upon the duties of his office till 1722, being unwilling 
to exercise its functions before he had acquired a perfect knowledge of 
metallurgy. The diploma appointing him to this office, states, ‘ that 
the king had a particular regard to the knowledge possessed by Swe- 
denborg in the science of mechanics, and that his pleasure was, that he 
should accompany and assist Polhammar (afterwards called Polheim) 
in constructing his mechanical works.’ Charles XII. is said to have 
been fond of devoting his leisure hours to the subject of mathematics 
and mechanism ; and in Dr. Norberg’s history of that king are detailed 
many interesting conversations between Charles, Swedenhorg, and 
Polheim. There is also a curious memorial drawn up by Swedenborg, 
concerning Charles XII., in which it is stated that the king invented a 
new arithmetic, and had several conversations with Swedenborg on the 
subject, which are related by him with minuteness.” 

The first work published by Swedenborg was an Academical Dis- 
sertation, entitled, ‘‘ Annzi Senece et Pub. Syri Mimi forsan, et 
aliorum selectee Sententiee, cum Annotationibus Erasmi, et Greeca 
Versione Scaligeri, Notis illustrate. Upsale, 1709.” 

‘© In 1710, he published at Skara a collection of Latin verses, under 
the title of ‘ Ludus Heliconius, sive Carmina Miscellanea, que variis in 
locis cecinit Em. Swedberg.’ 

“In 1716-7-8, he published in Stockholm a work in six parts, under 
the title of Deedalus Hyperboreus, consisting of Essays and Remarks 
on various branches of Mathematics and Philosophy. This work was 
published in the Swedish language ; the fifth part has been translated 
and published in Latin. 

‘¢ In 1717, he published an introduction to Algebra, under the title of 
the Art of the Rules (Regel Konsten). This was published in the 
Swedish language. 

“In 1719, he published the three following works : Ist. A Proposal 
for fixing the value of Coins, and determining the Measures, of 
Sweden, so as to suppress Fractions and facilitate Calculations. 2d. 
A Treatise on the position of the Earth and the Planets. 3d. A 
Treatise on the Height of the Tides, and the greater Flux and Reflux 
of the Sea in former ages; with Proofs furnished by various appear- 
ances in Sweden. 
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“In 1721, he published, at Amsterdam, the six following works : 
Ist. Prodromus Principiorum Rerum Naturalium, sive Novorum 
Tentaminum, Chymiam et Physicam Experimentalem Geometrice 
Explicandi; or, a Sketch of a Work on the Principles of Natural 
Things, or New Attempts at Explaining the Phenomena of Chemistry 
and Physics on Geometrical Principles. 2d. Nova Observata et 
Inventa circa Ferrum et Ignem, precipue circa Naturam Ignis 
Elementarem; una cum Nova Camini Inventione; or, New Observa- 
tions and Discoveries respecting Iron and Fire, especially respecting 
the Elementary Nature of Fire; with a new mode of constructing 
Chimneys. 3d. Methodus Nova Inveniendi Longitudinem Locorum, 
Terra Marique, Ope Lune ; or, A New Method of finding the Longi- 
tude of Places, either on Land or at Sea, by Lunar Observations, 
4th. Modus Construendi Receptacula Navalia; or, A Mode of Con- 
structing Dry Docks for Shipping. 5th. Nova Constructio Aggeris 
Aquatici; or, A New Mode of Constructing Dykes to exclude Inun- 
dations of the Sea or of Rivers. 6th. Modus Mechanice Explorandi 
Virtutes Navigiorum; or, A Mode of ascertaining, by Mechanical 
Means, the Qualities of Vessels.—These are all small works. Nos. 3, 
4, 5, and 6, form but a small pamphlet together. 

“In 1722, he published, at Leipsic and Hamburgh, the following 
work, in four parts; Miscellanea Observata circa Res Naturales ; 
preesertim Mineralia, Ignem, et Montium Strata; or, Miscellaneous 
Observations on Natural Things, particularly on Minerals, Fire, and 
the Strata of Mountains. It does not appear that he published any 
thing more till 1734, when his great work, the Opera Philosophica, 
&c. was printed. This work probably occupied most of his time from 
1722 to 1734.” 

From 1716 to 1720, Swedenborg spent much of his time in the 
universities in England, Holland, France, and Germany. In 1721, 
he made various journeys in different parts of Europe, to examine the 
principal mines and smelting-works. He was particularly noticed, at 
this time, by the Duke of Brunswick, who did much to facilitate his 
travels; and afterwards published, at his own expense, Swedenborg’s 
Opera Philosophica et Mineralia. 

This laborious production appeared at Dresden and Leipsic in 1734, 
in three volumes, folio, and consists of three distinct works, each 
treating upon different subjects, and dedicated to different men. The 
first volume, usually called the Principia, is entitled, The Principles 
of Natural Things; or, New Attempts at a Philosophical Explanation 
of the Phenomena of the Elementary World, (Principia Rerum Natu- 
ralium, sive Novorum Tentaminum Phenomena Mundi Elementaris 
Philosophice Explicandi). 

In this work there is no mysticism—it is in the usual style of scien- 
tific treatises on physical subjects, differing only from most of such in 
its originality. Many discoveries in philosophy, it is stated, though due, 
have not been accredited to Swedenborg. For instance, the experiments 
and observations on magnetism presented in these Principia, are gene- 
rally ascribed to more recent inquirers, and to later dates. On this 
topic of anticipation, however, we shall say more before we conclude 
the subject. 
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In 1724, Swedenborg had the honour of declining a professorship of 
mathematics in the University of Upsala; in 1729, of being admitted 
a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm ; and in 
1734, of being appointed a corresponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg. Such is the external life of the man for 
ten years; what his internal must have been, his Principia may serve 
to suggest. His society, meanwhile, was sought by learned men of 
his own and foreign countries. Christian Wolff, among others, was 
eager to establish with him a literary correspondence, and consulted 
him on many intricate subjects, Count Hopken, prime minister of 
Sweden,* was on intimate terms with him, and has left a favourable 
testimony in a letter to a friend concerning Swedenborg’s general 
character and conduct. At the time this letter was written, Hopken 
had known Swedenborg for two-and-forty years, and for a long time 
had been daily in his company. ‘‘ A man,” he remarks, “ who like 
me has long lived in the world, and even in an extensive career of 
life, may have numerous opportunities of knowing men as to their 
virtues or vices, their weakness or strength; and in consequence 
thereof, I do not recollect to have ever known any man of more uni- 
formly virtuous character, than Swedenborg ; always contented, never 
fretfual or morose, although throughout his life his soul was occupied 
with sublime thoughts and speculations. He was a true philosopher, 
and lived like one; he laboured diligently, lived frugally without 
sordidness ; he travelled frequently, and his travels cost him no more 
than if he had livedathome. He was gifted with a most happy genius, 
and a fitness for every science, which made him shine in all those he 
embraced. He was without contradiction probably the most learned 
man in my country; in his youth a great poet: I have in my posses- 
sion some remnants of his Latin poetry, which Ovid would not have 
been ashamed to own. His Latin, in his middle age, was an easy, 
elegant, and ornamental style : in his latter years it was equally clear, 
but less elegant after he turned his thoughts to spiritual subjects ; he 
was well acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek ; an able and pro- 
found mathematician ; a happy mechanic, of which he gave proof in 
Norway, where by an easy and simple method, he transported the 
largest galleys over the high mountains and rocks to a gulf where the 
Danish fleet was stationed; he was likewise a natural philosopher, 
yet on the Cartesian principles. He detested metaphysics, as 
founded on fallacious ideas, because they transcend our sphere, by 
means of which theology has been drawn from its simplicity, and 
become artificial and corrupted. He was perfectly conversant with 
mineralogy, having a long time been assessor in the mineral college, 
on which science he also published a valuable and classical work, both 
as to theory and practice, printed at Leipsic in 1734. If he had re- 
mained in his office, his merits and talents would have entitled him to 
the highest dignity; but he preferred ease of mind, and sought happi- 





* Count Hopken was also one of the institutors of the Swedish Royal Academy 
of Sciences, and served, for several years, as secretary to that institution. In public 
life he was distinguished for his integrity and assiduity in the discharge of the duties 
of his office ; while, as a private man, he was no less distinguished for his social 
virtues. He died in 1790, at the age of 77 years. 
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ness in study. In Holland he began to apply himself to anatomy, in 
which he made singular discoveries, which are preserved somewhere in 
Acta Literaria. I imagine this science and his meditations on the 
effects of the soul upon our curiously constructed body, did by degrees 
lead him from the material to the spiritual. He possessed a sound 
judgement upon all occasions; he saw every thing clearly, and ex- 
pressed himself well on every subject. The most solid memorials, and 
best penned, at the diet of 1751, on matters of finance, were presented 
by him. In one of these he refuted a large work in quarto on the 
same subject, quoted all the corresponding passages of it, and all this 
in less than one sheet.” 

We are told in this letter that Swedenborg was fond of travelling. 
In 1738 he made the tour of Italy, and visited Venice and Rome. He 
composed a narrative of his journey, which has been since published, 

The account of Swedenborg that we have so far given shows three 
things: that he was a student of physical science, a lover of observa- 
tion, which he travelled to make, and a hater of metaphysics. Phy- 
sical science, however, had already led him to rary 34, recog- 
nized the necessity of principles, and these could not be had without 
reference to philosophy. His Prodromus now lies open before us, in 
which we are presented (in the author’s own language) with ‘ Philo- 
sophy reasoning concerning the Infinite and the Soul,” [Hic vides Phi- 
losophiam de Infinito et anima ratiocinantem,] not, however, without 
the aid of metaphysics; for he adds—‘ et verbis familiarissimis et 
stylo humili utentem, hoc est, absque terminis a promptuario suo 
metaphysico petitis quasi loguentem ; hocque ideo, ne aliquid incog- 
nitum aut in verbis sublime animum de his simul cogitantem retardare, 
aut are aliunde flectere, posset ; quum de re sublimi agitur, allaboran- 
dum est, ne verbulum sit, quod remoram creet; volui ideo, ut simpli- 
cissimam se offerat, et non aliam, quam cum familiariter loqui 
solent.” All he seeks therefore is to avoid metaphysical terms, and 
to speak in familiar language of the sublimest topics. He sought 
to bring philosophy to the fire-side; a mental tendency on which 
it will be expedient that the reader should hereafter bestow some 
attention. 

Revelation and philosophy, according to Swedenborg in this work, 
could never be contrarious. Man is capable of perceiving what things 
are revealed and what are created—the rational is at one with the 
divine. Indeed, the end why reason is given to man is—‘“ ut perci- 
pere possit, Deum esse, et scire quod colendus sit. Si ratio sit 
medium facultate et potentia pollens percipiendi, et finis ut percipiatur ; 
medium quatenus sic rationale non repugnare potest fini. Ipsa mys- 
teria, quee supra rationem sunt, nec possunt rationi contraria esse, 
quamvis a ratione detegi, qualia sunt, nequeant.”’ 

This little volume was therefore intended by Swedenborg as the 
herald of a reasoning philosophy which he had already conceived, and 
proposed to establish, ‘‘ concerning the infinite and the final cause of 
creation ; and concerning the mechanism of the soul and body’s ope- 
ration.” 

This brief treatise, (in which we wish that metaphysical accuracy 
had been better observed by the author, notwithstanding his peculiar 
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genius for the familiar and conversational style of composition,) was 
designed for an introduction to a larger undertaking, relating to the 
economy of the animal kingdom; in which the writer investigates 
anatomically, physically, and philosophically, the general nature and 
grand properties of man, both as to body and soul. The (conomia 
Regni Animalis itself appeared at Amsterdam in 1740-1, in 4to. The 
first part treats of the blood, the arteries, the veins, and the heart; 
with an introduction to rational psychology. The second part treats 
of the motion of the brain, of the cortical substance, and of the human 
soul. Swedenborg had arrived at the conviction that the soul had 
correspondence with the body, and by tracing its organization, he 
thought to obtain a knowledge of the soul. Depending on others for 
experimental observations, he confined himself to eliciting from them 
their hidden causes ; then, retracing his steps, he next proceeded to 
argue from cause to effect. Swedenborg’s disciples give their master 
great credit for this double method. He was thus, say they, enabled 
to enlarge upon those very same facts and experiments which served 
as a basis for his advancement. From the eminence at which he had 
thus arrived, he could see from the light of causes, almost infinite 
things in effects, of which they from beneath are ignorant. The 
ladder which leads from the earth to the heaven of the mind, is for the 
angels—for light and truth—to descend as well as to ascend. It was 
thus, they conclude, that Swedenborg obtained a more perfect know- 
ledge of the anatomy of the human system than any other man. 

Whatever advantages, nevertheless, may belong to this double 
method, it marks the scientific rather than the philosophic mind. 
That it has advantages they think to be clear, from the fact of Sweden- 
borg’s having thus anticipated the discovery of Daniel Schlichting, 
concerning the constant and gentle motion which after birth the brain 
undergoes correspondently with. respiration; so that when the lungs 
shrink in expiration, the brain rises a little; but when the chest 
expands, it again subsides; and another discovery of Dr. Wilson,* 
concerning the vacuum which takes place when the blood is expelled 
from the contracted cavities, into which vacuum, according to the 
common laws of derivation, the neighbouring blood must rush, being 
prevented, by means of the valves, from regurgitating. On these 
discoveries, however, it is clear that Swedenborg set no value, since 
he esteemed the sciences and mechanical arts as the ministers of wis- 
dom only, and not the end. Asa scientific man, he too was rather a 
servant of wisdom than her lover. 

Our earliest glances at Swedenborg’s theological works, which were 
those first commended to our attention by his admirers, satisfied us, 
without much investigation, that his system was an analytical one. 
The investigation that we are now compelled to bestow upon the 
subject has brought with it direct proof of the fact. We find this in 
his Regnum Animale, or Animal Kingdom, an important work, in 
three parts—the two first printed at Amsterdam in 1744, and the 
third at London in 1745—the first part treating of the Viscera of the 





* The author of An Inquiry into the Moving Powers employed in the Circulation 
of the Blood. 
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Abdomen, the second of the Viscera of the Thorax, and the third of 
the Organs of Sense. Both in the preface to the first part, and epi- 
logue to the second part of this work, he declares strongly for the 
analytical, and vehemently against the synthetical, method. The syn- 
thetic way, he rightly describes, begins from principles and causes 
themselves, and passes on thence to phenomena and effects,—proceeding 
thus from what is prior to what is posterior; from what is simple to 
things compounded ; from what is superior to things inferior; from 
what is interior to things exterior; or, what amounts to the same, from 
what is universal to things singular, consequently to experience, which 
is resorted to to confirm things prior. He proceeds to assert that the 
synthesist assumes as a principle something familiar and favourable to 
his own understanding and the notions he has formed, which, having 
taken for granted, he defines and explains, confirming it first ra- 
tionally, then empirically, and, if expedient, corrects, polishes, and 
amends, until the truth, at first naked, but afterwards decked with 
ornaments, is eliminated. He then abuses this same way of synthesis 
as nothing but a mean, untimely, and vague analysis, projecting 
nothing but what had crept into the understanding, or into intellectual 
conceptions, by the way of the senses, from a few phenomena of 
experience, unconnected by any common bond, and for the most part 
introduced at a period of life when the judgement was at once impe- 
tuous and unripe. Scarcely any thing can be conceived more 
unphilosophical than the whole of this statement, on which the author 
enlarges and dilates with great eloquence, showing thereby all the 
prejudices of the merely scientific intellect against the higher and 
wider operations of the contemplative reason. It is lucky for Sweden- 
borg’s inspired character, that his revelations date after the composi- 
tion of this work. 

The fact is, that the objections stated lie not against synthesis, but 
its abuse, or rather its simulation. Besides, the principle assumed 
will be as he who assumes it—false or true as he who assumes it. The 
true and good man will assume only the highest principle—none other 
than that law which constitutes and governs the being that he is. 
Such a principle as this must precede all analysis whatsoever, and 
therefore can in no way be dependent on it—precedes all sensation, 
and accordingly derives nothing from it. But Swedenborg had at 
this period to be initiated into the right method of true synthesis ; he 
needed illumination. 

This, we are told, at last came to him ; previous to which, however, 
he wrote another work—‘‘ De Cultu et Amore Dei; or, The Worship 
and Love of God,” in two parts, which was published in London in 
1744, in 4to. The first part treats of the Origin of the Earth, of Para- 
dise, of the Birth, Infancy, aud Love of the first Man, or Adam. The 
second part treats of the Marriage of the first Man; of the Soul, the 
Intellectual Spirit, of the State of Integrity, and of the Image of God. 
Here, in explaining the principle of creation, he declares that seven 
planets were created at the same time from the sun of our solar sys- 
tem, thus anticipating Dr. Herschel’s discovery of a seventh planet. 

Swedenborg had now pursued his scientific researches in an ascend- 
ing direction, till he arrived at the brink of the great gulf that separates 
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earth from heaven, matter from spirit. There he seems to bave stood 
awhile, strongly desiring to investigate the properties of the soul, and 
its relation to the spiritual world. How bridge over that abyss? He 
took to the Bible—and, whether by analysis or synthesis, sought to 
interpret the letter thereof spiritually, and deemed that he grew thereby 
into capacity to perceive spiritual truths, nay, to communicate with the 
spiritual world itself. He was fifty-six years of age when the direc- 
tion of his pursuits was thus changed. Resigning in 1747 his office as 
Assessor of the Metallic College, though retaining the salary, he de- 
clared that two years previously the Lord had manifested himself in 
person to him, and charged him with the office of founding on earth 
the New Jerusalem foretold in the Apocalypse, interpreting for him 
the Scriptures that he read, immediately, and not-by angelic ministry ; 
permitting, however, to him the use of his rational powers, so that— 
(in this differing from the Hebrew prophets, according to his own 
belief)—he understood the import of the truths that he communicated. 
It was his opinion that ‘‘ the doctrinal notion received in the protes- 
tant church, viz. that in theological matters, reason should be held 
captive under obedience to faith, locks up the church ; what can open 
it, (he demanded,) if not an understanding enlightened by the Lord ?” 

Perhaps in all this (and more) he was only, in a symbolical manner, 
consecrating the right of private judgement with the sanction of inspi- 
ration—which, indeed, it must assume, to have any validity at all. If 
he claimed it for himself as a personal and exclusive privilege, then 
indeed he sought to become a new Pope, after a new order,—one who, 
leaving no successor, should reign alone ‘‘ the Father of the future 
age’”’—nay, what less than the Messiah of the New Jerusalem? We 
should hope that he was not prompted by any such ambition. One 
thing, however, is clear, that he identified his spiritual interpretations 
with the Second Advent. And there are numbers, as we have said, 
who make him their Mahomet. They are chiefly very intellectual 
people. Nor wonder ; for their master has perfectly succeeded in con- 
structing a religion for the scientific man. 

We cannot do better than class Swedenborg’s theological works as 
we find them arranged in an anonymous life of their author, published 
at Boston in 1831. 

The first clase consists of doctrinal works. 1. ‘* The New Jerusa- 
lem and its Heavenly Doctrines :” London, 1758. 2. ‘ The Four 
Leading Doctrines of the New Church :’’* Amsterdam, 1763. 3. “A 





* One of these is a treatise on the Sacred Scriptures, in which an account is given 
of the ancient Word which was lost, in addition to which a more particular account 
of it is given in the Tyue Christian Religion, from which the following extract is 
taken :— 

** Concerning that ancient Word which was in Asia before the Israelitish Word, 
I am at liberty to give this information : that it is still preserved amongst the people 
who live in Great Tartary. I have conversed with spirits and angels in the spiritual 
world, who came from that country, and who informed me that they are in posses- 
sion of the Word, and that they have possessed it time immemorial, and that accord- 
ing to this Word they celebrate their divine worship, and that it consists of mere 
correspondences. They said likewise that it contains the book of Jasher, mentioned 
in Joshua, chap. x. 12,13; and in the second book of Samuel, chap. i. 17, 18; and 
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brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church:” Amsterdam, 
1769. 4. ‘* True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church :” Amsterdam, 1771. ‘This is the last work which Swe- 
denborg wrote. He was between eighty-two and eighty-four years of 
age when he was engaged in its publication. And for vigour of style, 
clearness of thought, and copiousness of illustration, it is surpassed by 
none of his previous works. In relation to this work he frequently 
remarked that he should not die until it was completed. This is one of 
the only theological works to which he prefixed his name, in doing which 
he was influenced, as we shall have occasion to notice elsewhere, by 
the advice of a friend.” 5. ‘* The Coronis, or Appendix to the True 
Christian Religion.”” This is a posthumous work. 

The second class treats of metaphysical subjects. 1. ‘‘The Wisdom 
of Angels concerning the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom :” 
Amsterdam, 1763. 2. ‘The Wisdom of the Angels concerning the 
Divine Providence :” Amsterdam, 1764. 3. ‘* The Nature of the 
Intercourse between the Soul and the Body:” Amsterdam, 1769. 
4, ‘**The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love ;—after 
which follow The Pleasures of Insanity concerning Scortatory Love :” 
Amsterdam, 1768. 

The third class comprises those works which unfold the spiritual 
sense of the Sacred Scriptures. 1. “ Arcana Celestia; or Heavenly 
Mysteries contained in the Sacred Scriptures, or Word of the Lord 
manifested and laid open: beginning with the Book of Genesis. Inter- 
spersed with Relations of Wonderful Things seen in the World of 
Spirits and the Heaven of Angels.” Twelve volumes—first published 


in eight, from the year 1749 to 1758. 2. ‘ The meron om Revealed, 


wherein are Disclosed the Arcana therein Foretold, which have hitherto 
remained concealed. In 2 vols. 8vo. (Apocalypsis Revelata, &c. : 
Amsterdam, 1764, 4to.)” 3. ‘‘The Apocalypse Explained (Apoca- 
lypsis Explicata) according to the Spiritual Sense, wherein are revealed 
the Arcana which are predicted therein, and which have hitherto been 
concealed. To which is added, ASummary Exposition of the Inter- 
nal Sense of the Prophetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the 
Psalms of David, with a twofold Index.”’ In 6 vols. 8vo. 

The fourth class treats of the nature and appearances of the spiritual 
world, and the state of man after death. 1. ‘‘A Treatise concerning 
Heaven and Hell, and of the Wonderful Things therein Heard and 
Seen :”” London, 1758. 2. ‘‘ A Treatise concerning the Last Judge- 
ment, and the Destruction of Babylon; showing that all the Predic- 
tions contained in the Apocalypse are at this day fulfilled. Being a 
Testimony of things Heard and Seen :” London, 1758. 3. ‘‘ A Cone 





that they are also in possession of the books called The Wars of Jehovah and The 
Enunciations, which are mentioned by Moses, Numbers, xxi. 14, 15, and 27 to 30; 
and when I read before them the words which Moses had quoted from those books, 
they examined whether they were in the original, and they found them ; from which 
circumstances it is evident to me, that they are still in possession of the ancient 
Word. . . . . I have further been informed by the angels that the first chap- 
ters of Genesis, which treats of the creation of Adam and Eve, of the garden of 
Eden, and of their children and posterity till the flood, and likewise of Noah and his 
children, are contained in that Word, and so were copied from it by Moses.” 
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tinuation concerning the Last Judgement and the Spiritual World :” 
Amsterdam, 1763. In these works Swedenborg asserts that the 
Last Judgement took place in the year 1757. ‘‘ The New Jerusalem 
Church takes its date-from that period, succeeding the Christian 
Church, as the latter did the Jewish Church, at the first advent of our 
Lord. It is shown that the judgement took place in the world of 
spirits, that is, in the intermediate state between heaven and hell. All 
men are there prepared for heaven or hell, but some arrive at their 
final destination sooner than others. Those who are interiorly good 
remain in the world of spirits, as before stated, until they are willing 
to surrender all those affections and thoughts which are not consistent 
with the prevailing principles of their lives; and those who are inte- 
riorly evil remain there until they are willing to give up all hypocritical 
pretensions to honesty and morality, and manifest in their external 
conduct the real selfishness of their character. From the time of the 
first advent of our Lord to the year 1757, the world of spirits had been 
gradually accumulating a great number of human beings, both good 
and evil, who had many things in common, and were able to live 
together in the bonds of external friendship, such as is often seen to 
take place in this life, for a certain period, between a good and a bad 
man of similar tastes in external things. But the time had arrived for 
a general separation. The good could no longer endure the presence 
of the evil, and the evil could no longer deceive by assuming the ap- 
pearance of goodness; and the former were raised up to heaven, whilst 
the latter sunk into hell. Since the last judgement, agreeably to the 
testimony of Swedenborg, no one is allowed to remain in the world 
of spirits more than thirty years ; of course there will not hereafter be 
another general judgement.” 

Such is the character, whether allegorical or literal, that Sweden- 
borg gave to his final interpretation of Holy Writ—it was the last 
judgement on all religious questions for all men. There can be no 
doubt that the author thought that he had accomplished this great 
task, to which he has certainly brought extraordinary power of analy- 
sis, unrivalled logical acumen, and much tact in addressing the faculty 
of faith in the religiously disposed. The superstitious gave him credit 
for spiritual intercourse, but he seems never to have claimed mira- 
culous powers, whether of foresight or present action—the testimonies 
in this kind were, as usual, sought or rather found by others. Some 
of these statements are curious ; but it is not worth while to analyse 
them. Unlike the memorable relations in his theological works, they are 
not illustrative—and therefore have no philosophical interest, since they 
have no value, whether as allegories or facts. When Kant wrote to Swe- 
denborg relative to one of these affairs, he received no answer! His 
theological system could stand without any support of this kind; and to 
what would it amount if the phenomena could be proved to have been 
Mesmeric ? Would we accept a new dispensation on such testimony ? 

Swedenborg, while engaged in writing the doctrines of the New 
Church, resided in London for a number of years, at different periods. 
His object in going there was to avail himself of some facilities which 
that place afforded him in publishing his works, and in making them 
known to the learned world. His works, however, were generally dis- 
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tributed through the medium of his friends; as he himself lived in 
retirement, and saw but little company. Whenever he took up his 
residence in Stockholm, he dwelt in his own house, situated in the 
southern part of the city, having no other attendants than his gardener 
and the gardener’s wife. He had an extensive garden with flowers 
and shrubbery in abundance, together with a handsome greenhouse, 
in both of which he took much delight. |The whole proceeds of the 
garden, however, were given to the gardener. 

He read but little after he commenced unfolding the doctrines of 
the New Church. In his study, no other books were to be seen but 
the Hebrew and Greek Bible, together with the indices of his own 
works, whereby he saved himself the trouble, when referring to different 
passages, of going through all which he had before written. 

From a Mr. Shearsmith we have a description of his person :-— 
‘‘ Swedenborg was, in stature, about five feet nine inches high, rather 
thin, and of a brown complexion; his eyes were of a brown grey, 
nearly hazel, and rather small; he was never seen to laugh, but had 
always a cheerful smile on his countenance.* He generally wore 
a dark brown coat and waistcoat, with black velvet breeches, exce 
in the morning, when he had on a long gown; but when full dressed, 
he wore his clothes all of velvet, with a cocked hat, and a sword in a 
silver scabbard. He wore spectacles, and whenever he walked out he 
carried a golden-headed cane.”’ It was during the latter period of his 
life that he boarded with Mr. Shearsmith. At that time he seldom 
took any animal food, but lived principally on milk and vegetables, 
taking tea, and sometimes coffee; together with gingerbread, which 
he would frequently bring home with him, and share with the children. 
It does not appear that he abstained from the use of animal food from 
motives that are to be termed strictly conscientious, for nowhere in his 
writings has he actually condemned the use of it. But he evidently 
viewed taking the life of animals to be inconsistent with an elevated 
state of the Church. The truth of this remark may appear from the 
following passage in the Arcana :—‘ Eating the flesh of animals, con- 
sidered in itself, is somewhat profane; for the people of the most 
ancient time never, on any account, ate the flesh of any beast or fowl, 
but fed solely on grain, especially on bread made of wheat, also on the 
fruit of trees, on pulse, on milk, and what is produced from milk, as 
butter, &c. To kill animals and to eat their flesh, was to them un- 
lawful, and seemed as something bestial; and they were content with 
the uses and services which they yielded, as appears also from Genesis 
i. 29, 30; but in succeeding times, when man began to grow fierce as 
a wild beast, yea, much fiercer, then first they began to kill animals, 
and to eat their flesh: and whereas man’s nature and quality became 
of such a sort, therefore the killing and eating of animals was permitted, 
and at this day also it is permitted; and so far as man does it out of 
conscience, so far it is lawful, for his conscience is formed of those 
things which he thinks to be true, consequently which he thinks to be 





* ‘*In the @conomia, in the part concerning Rational Psychology, he says, that 
loud laughter has place in men of unoccupied minds (mens) and in such as are pos- 
sessed by the love of themselves.”’ 
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lawful ; wherefore also at this day no one is by any means condemned 
for this, that he eats flesh.’ No one, his biographer apprehends, who 
embraces the sentiments above expressed, can justify to himself the 
use of animal food on any other ground, than that he was born in evils 
of all kinds, hereditarily received from his parents, and from a consi- 
deration that the extirpation of those evils, and his restoration to order, 
is a gradual, progressive work. ‘‘ The use,” he adds, ‘‘ which Swe- 
denborg had to perform does not appear to be confined to the natural 
world. It will be recollected, by those who are familiar with his 
theological works, that he frequently speaks of instructing those who 
are in the intermediate state, or world of spirits.” 

** Hence,” says his biographer, naively, ‘‘ we may infer that the 
progress of the New Church on earth depends upon the state and in- 
crease of the New Church in the spiritual world.” 

During his last residence in London, Swedenborg had an attack of 
apoplexy on the 24th of December,1771, and died on the 29th of 
March in the following year. 

To sum up and conclude this chapter. We have shown that, in 
his ante-theological career, the course of Swedenborg was a scientific 
one, and it has in it the unparalleled wonder of a man devoting him- 
self undeviatingly, for twenty-five years, to natural facts, and yet 
always having in view, and as an end, the highest objects. No writer 
ever Kept more closely to the matter in hand of his several treatises, 
(and these embrace nearly the circle of human knowledge,) with a pur- 
pose which altogether transcended each present effort. There is, in 
fact, no discursiveness, no anticipation of the next step in the process, 
but a steady and legitimate evolution. This gives to his works the 
character of a great series, and makes them at any rate powerfully 
persuasive ; at the same time that the real end he had in view, the 
knowledge of spiritual things, forces him to the ultimate, to the very 
highest, physical deductions in each particular case. Nothing can be 
more opposed than this to the spirit of modern science, dwelling as it 
ever does in proximate inductions, and treating its own first prin- 
ciples as absurd and visionary. We read, the other day, of a medical 
author, who declared that he would sooner learn a new way of 
making a poultice than enter on a physiological theory ; a dictum 
which is a very correct exponent of the present reach of the scientific 
spirit—but Swedenborg had other ideas of science. 

We pass over his works on Mechanics, which being in Swedish, are 
indeed unknown in this country, even among his followers; and we 
rest first on his work on the Principies of Chemistry. In the preface 
he asks the following questions :—‘‘ Quid physica et chymia? Quid 
natura in illis? Nisi mechanismus quidam; quid novum in natura? 
Nisi geometricum ; quid varietas experimentorum? Nisi varietas 
situum, figurarum, ponderum et motuum in particulis.” His aim then 
was to arrive at the ultimate law of Seulak combinations, which he 
saw intuitively could be no other than a definite form, and corres- 
pondent force in the atoms of combining bodies. This form, he 
asserts, is pointed at (indigifari) by every property of material masses ; 
that, for instance, all the chemical effects of a quantity of acid ona 
quantity of metal, are but the aggregate of myriads of mechanical 
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and geometrical relations between the ultimate particles of these two 
substances; and that it is the business of the scientific man, in the 
gross result, to read the special cause,—in the relations and qualities of 
the whole, to discern the causal form and force of the atom. If his 
method in this work be inductive, the process at any rate is not given. 
He has delineated, as it would seem intuitively, the shapes of the par- 
ticles of numbers of substances, testing his positions @ posteriori by 
known facts of the union of bodies, which bear him out, it must be 
confessed, in a wonderful manner. His general doctrine seems to be, 
that solids have been originally generated in the interstices of fluids, 
and have, therefore, the shapes of those interstices ; the fracture and 
combination of these shapes, giving rise to all the varieties of inert 
substances. There is the clearest anticipation by Swedenborg, in 
this work, of the whole doctrine of the atomic theory; nay, he has 
even laid down, geometrically, the composite nature of water, and 
stated the chemical equivalents of its components at the admitted 
values of 8 and 1, always calling water 9. By the result of this in- 
quiry, he seeks to marry the merely experimental sciences to the 
fixed, and to elevate them on the wings of geometry. Let us admit, 
that if even every deduction which has been elicited by him be false, 
this spirit is a valuable one to work in. 

But Swedenborg, following his chief doctrine, that the greatest 
things instruct us of the least—the largest visible, of the smallest invi- 
sible, next proceeds to a theory of the formation of the universe. We 
cannot trust ourselves to launch into the ocean of his ‘‘ Principia,” 
but must be content with a brief, and not very satisfactory or intelli- 
gible, analysis of it, in the German Conversations-Lexicon ; which, 
however, so far as we know, is the only one before the public. 

‘« The finite can only have its origin in the infinite, but the com 
site finite brings us back to the simple; and this is the physical point, 
which, like the mathematical, is without extension, but is the first im- 
pulse to motion. The form of this motion must be the most perfect, 
in other words, the spiral form. Such points include all actives and 
passives in themselves. From their motion among each other, pro- 
ceeds the first finite, whose motion must likewise be a spiral form, 
from the centre to the circumference, and from the circumference to 
the centre; whereby opposite poles arise. If so large a quantity of 
substances come together that they touch and press each other, then 
compound substances are formed ; but in case there be no such quan- 
tum of these present, then the active of these simple substances shows 
itself; and even if the composites are there in their succession, their 
actives also arise, and at length carbon is formed. That active and this 
passive must, however, coalesce; they must, by the activity of the 
latter, at last unite into a corresponding position, which likewise can 
only be in a spiral form. Thus arises the first element, which forms 
the substance of the suns or fixed stars, which, in like manner, have 
an interior rotatory motion, and out of which every thing else pro- 
ceeds ; gradually and continually standing under the next higher de- 
gree, whose integument it forms. The proximate proceeding from the 
solar substance, which stands under its immediate influence, is mag- 
netic matter, which, in like manner, generates the ether from out of 
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itself, and acts proximately on it, just as the latter does on air, and air 
on vapour, and so on : thus the universe whirls together in co-ordinate 
harmony.” * 

We find Swedenborg, after having gauged the height and depth of 
physics; after having carried the physical facts of his day to the last 
possible deductions, turning his attention to the human microcosm, 
He mastered the whole of the anatomical materials necessary for his 
purposes ; and now proceeded to construct a grand system of phy- 
siology. Here we see the same unity and precision as in his previous 
works, and the same serial character and relation in his proceedings; 
his physical man is an exactly-fitted inhabitant of his finite universe ; 
organ is adapted to object and object to organ, and the world within 
and the world without are in kindly and indispensable relation. In his 
Gconomia RegniAnimalis+ he gives his analysis of the blood-globule— 
a mechanical and geometrical analysis—building up on it, as a basis, 
the structures and functions of all the sanguigenous organs. Begin- 
ning from a knowledge of the blood, he holds in his hand the end and 
principle of all the fabrics which generate that fluid; seeing their uses 
from an almost prothetic point of vision. Here he also commences to 
treat of the motions of the human body; a subject of which, indeed, he 
may be considered the discoverer. He demonstrates that the brain has 
a respiratory motion, a rising and falling, synchronous with the inspi- 
rations and expirations of the lungs, by means of which falling, the 
nervous fluid ( flutdum spirituosum) is propelled all over the system, 
while the expansion of the brain draws the same fluid from the blood 
(of which it is the life) through the capillaries of the carotids, into the 
cortical substances (corcula cerebri,) and so back into the nervous 
circulation. ‘‘ Set the brain in motion,” says he significantly, ‘‘ and 
you will see the uses of allits parts.’ This motion generates the 
motions of the lungs, which react upon those of the brain, and serve 
as a subsidiary and external attractive cause of the circulation of the 
nervous fluid, of which the motions of the brain serve as the internal 
cause. Nor is respiration confined to the lungs, but by their means, 
as well as by the brain, is introduced into all the viscera; the whole 
being in a state of alternate swell and subsidence ; which constitutes 
their life and activity, and excites them perpetually into the perform- 
ance of their functions. Thus, with Swedenborg, definite structure 
has definite function ; and definite function is none other than definite 
motion—‘‘ Qualis determinatio substantiarum, talis accidentium et 
motuum, qui substantias, sicut stratos ponticulos percurrunt.” Every 
fibre hath its own fluxion. 

In fact, the human body, in its inmost recesses, in those manifold 
functions which are ordinarily denominated vital, is but the realization 
of a transcendent Geometry. All its operations take place in obedience 





* Real-Encyclopedia, vol. 10. Leipz. 1836. 


+ Swedenborg’s three great works, the Princip1a, Giconom1a Reeni Ant- 
MALIS, and Regnum ANIMALE, are, we understand, already in English, and will 
be published almost immediately, seriatim. Unhappily, however, a large number 
of his physiological treatises, as those on the internal ear and the organs of gene- 
ration, are yet in manuscript, and in imminent peril of destruction. 
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to high mathematical laws, which rale in its stupendous forms. If the 
circle and the triangle have certain properties, on which the powers of 
mechanical instruments in these forms are dependent, so the spirals 
and everlast:ng vortices of the brain, the vessels, the intestines, have 
also inalienable properties of their own, in which the corporeal organi- 
zation lives, moves, and has its being. This leads us to say a few 
words of Swedenborg’s Docrrine or Forms:—a doctrine of the 
principles by which Nature ascends from the mineral kingdom to the 
body of man. The lowest of forms, says he, is the angular or 
terrestrial. From this we are enabled to contemplate a proximately 
higher form, the circular or perpetual-angular, the periphery of which 
is a perpetual plane, or an infinite angle, being entirely free from 

planes and angles; on which account, it is the measure of all angular 
forms. This form possesses an infinity, a perpetuity, which did not 
exist in the angular,—a circular gyre, the beginning and end of which 
cannot be shown. In the circular, we again contemplate a higher 
form,—the spiral, or perpetual-circular ; wherein a new infinity 
is superadded. This form is the parent and measure of circular, 

as the circular is of angular forms. In the spiral form, is again 

seen a higher, which is the vortical, or perpetual-spiral; in 

which we recognize a still further perpetuity or infinity, which 

the spiral has not; the spiral being referrible to the circle as an in- 

finite centre, and through the diameters of the circle to a fixed 

centre, asits end and boundary ; while the vortical is only referrible to 

the spiral as its centre, through perpetual circular lines. This form is 

the parent and measure of the spiral. Inthe vortical, we see at length 

the supreme form of nature, called by Swedenborg the celestial, or 
perpetual-vortical,—‘*‘ in qua complurime finitates, ut totidem imper- 
fectiones, quasi abrase sunt, et plures adhuc perpetuitates aut infini- 

tates indute.”’ This form is the measure of the vortical —the model and 
idea of all lower forms ; from it, the lower descend, and by it they are 
generated ,—it is their principle,—the Form of forms. This scale of 
forms, with the motions which ascend and descend through them ‘‘ sicut 
stratos ponticulos,” everlastingly, is the one grand law of nature; all 
organization deriving its perfection from being constituted in the higher 
forms and motions : all body, taking its properties from the lower. 
Thus Swedenborg makes geometry coextensive, perhaps synonymous, 
with Nature. His physiology is indeed the Euclid of the human body, 
which he would persuade us is not an occult and alchemistical thing, 

but supremely mechanical,—a law and shape indefinitely distinct and 
perfect. 

Another remarkable position is his Docrrine or Series. All sub- 
stances, including organized substances, are composed of least parts 
exactly similar to themselves in all their properties, with only the re- 
servation, that the least things are much more perfect, and more po- 
tent, in their sphere, than the greatest. The activities of masses are 
but general and gross results, presenting only an image and shadow of 
the interior activities of their component unities. These unities must 
not, however, be confounded with particles, supposed to be infinitely 
small, since Swedenborg entirely neglects the idea of infinite divisibility, 
as being of no scientific value; on the contrary, they stand for those 
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things which are least in any series, and enter the form of that series 
as its essential parts, and which are peculiar to that series, and would 
suit no other were they applied to it. To exemplify, the pulmonary 
vesicle is the unity of the lungs, from which the lungs commence, and 
where their activities reside essentially. If we analyse the vesicle, we 
come to capillaries and nerves, which cannot be said to be peculiar 
to the lungs, inasmuch as they form the groundwork of the entire body. 
The~vesicle then is the least of the lungs, constituting, in fact, a 
least lung, which has in itself, and produces from itself, all the powers 
which those organs possess in the aggregate. In the same manner, 
the liver is made up of least livers; the spleen, of least spleens ; the 
kidney, of least kidneys; each part, of least exemplars of itself. 
“« Natura semper sibi simillima est.” From these least parts, there is a 
gradual progression and composition to the greatest—to the organs 
such as the anatomist beholds them. Thus, whatever the common eye 
sees in the common object, the understanding, guided by this doctrine, 
is entitled to predicate, in transcendental perfection, of those parts of 
our frame which are too minute to become objects at all. Whata key is 
this to the natural invisible! The terminus of sight is the beginning of 
understanding! The doctrine of the unities of structures, it will be 
perceived, introduces the atomic theory, in a certain high form, into 
the living body; and the analytical results which Swedenborg has 
procured thereby, are, as we might indeed expect, amazing. 

But perhaps the most important and certainly the most difficult to 
state, of his scientific doctrines, is the Doctrine or Decrees. Sub- 
stances and accidents not only ascend, each in its own series, from 
least to greatest, and again pass from greatest to least, but are ge- 
nerated out of certain prior forms and forces, which contain potentially 
all that proceeds from them. Now Swedenborg saw clearly that the 
boundary of each series,—of each organ, presented a barrier which was 
perfectly impassable by ordinary means; for instance, that the con- 
nexion between nerve and muscle was as insoluble a difficulty (per- 
haps the same difficulty) as the connexion between Nature and Spirit. 
In order, therefore, to leap from one series to another, some new 
guidance was necessary ; and this he found in the Doctrine of Degrees. 
The brain, says he, is ALL, in a supereminent sense—it is the essential 
gland—the essential muscle—the essential lung—the essential heart. 
In this point of view, the body is the mere weaving and tissue of its 
brain; each organ is but a lapse from its supreme form. The brain 
presents all other structures in the highest degree ; as the spirituous 
fluid, which it circulates, presents all other fluids. The nervous fibre, 
in the body, is the brain again in a lower form, and the muscular fibre, 
in a lower still: or vice versd, as we stated before, the brain is the 
essential muscle ; acting or contracting spontaneously, as muscle acts 
by delegation from the activity of the brain. In this manner, the un- 
derstanding is to trace the influx from superior into inferior forms, and 
their connexion—but not by the mere analysis of the inferior, per se 
—inasmuch as, in the very generation of the latter, the higher has put 
off the properties by which we would recognize its presence. In fine, 
this doctrine would seem to import, that in touching the lower, we 
touch another form of the higher, (in which, however, that higher has 
been rendered latent,) and that thus, to the understanding, the nexus 
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between, or rather, perhaps, the identity of, the two stands revealed. 
Of course, the Doctrine of Degrees, being rendered necessary by the 
imperfection of the eye, does not contemplate making the ultimate con- 
nexion between a posterior organ and its causal nerve, a fact visible for 
the senses. These degrees, by which Nature ascends and descends, are 
of two kinds—the one continuous, comprising the mere difference of 
larger and smaller, grosser and finer—the other distinct, (or, in the 
technical language of Swedenborg, discrete,) comprehending the 
differences between prior and posterior, universal and less universal, 
essential and formal. So much for his scientific Doctrine of Degrees ; 
of his theological one we shall speak presently. 

We have now hastily traversed some of Swedenborg’s principles ; 
but we should be likely to mislead, did we not say a few words re- 


specting his power of reading facts and treating details. With too \ 


many speculatists, all particular facts lose their individuality under the 


glare of some eclipsing theory. This was not the case with Sweden- | 


borg. On he went, in patient analysis, through structure after struc- 
ture, and organ upon organ, treating their smallest points with all the 
reverence of the mere anatomist. He chiefly took his data from the 
best authors of his time, superadding, however, actual dissections and 
occasional experiments of his own. Time has proved that he had a 
happy faculty of selecting only the sterling materials from these autho- 
rities ; and accordingly his deductions have been in no degree perilled, 
but rather confirmed, by the boasted ‘‘ march of science.” It may be 
further observed, that Swedenborg’s highest abstractions are ever allied 
to practical facts; that his doctrines occur as continual inferences 
from his details, and are not presented in a strictly consecutive form ; 
hence great allowances must be made for this, perhaps, first attempt 
to gather them up, and give them to the English reader. 

Here Swedenborg ceases for us as a professedly scientific man, his 
next phasis exhibiting him in the transition from natural things to 
spiritual. This we see in his “ De Cutru et Amore Der;” which 
contains only the essence and elixir of his physical doctrines, sub- 
limated into an analytic intellectual philosophy, from which there was 
a direct highway to Theology. The first part of it describes, in gor- 
geous pomp of Latin, the creation of the planets from the Solar fire, 
and their procession in spiral gyrations from their parent, until they 
reached their present orbits. Then comes the birth of the first para- 
disal vegetable kingdom, from the first mineral kingdom,—and, in 
like manner, and in succession, of the first animal from the first vege- 
table kingdom; and last of all, from the centre of the Paradisus in 
Paradiso,—the inmost of the vegetable kingdom, or Arbor Vite, the 
production of the ovum of the First Man. We shall not now touch 
on the mental half of this work, the ‘‘ delitium et coronis”’ of Sweden- 
borg’s science, but conclude a branch of our subject by extracting, 
as an average specimen of his Latinity at this time, a magnificent 
passage on the inspiration of life into the corporeal initiament of the 
First Begotten :— 

‘* Hic erat Parapisus 1N PARADISO, seu totius nemorose et hortu- 
lane terree delitium et coronis ; omnium etiam ultimo assurgebat, et 
hoc centrum radiorum solis coronabat. In ejus iterum medio erat 
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Pomus, quee omnium pretiosissinum portabat ovulum, in quo tanquam 
in cimelio natura seipsam cum supremis suis potentiis et copiis, con- 
summatissimi corporis initiamenta futuris, recondebat: heec Pomus ex 
eo dicta fuit ARpor Vire . . . . . Sed Ovulum hoc nondum 
foecundatum erat, modo natura in id, ut in Sacram quandam arcu- 
lam, suas preestantissimas gazas, et rerum pretia, congessit, et id 
tam nobili apparatu  instruxit, sicut sponsa suum thalamum, 
dum sponsi adventum, et novi foederis libamina, exspectat. Cum 
ita Natura, ad omnem nutum, suum complevit opus, et suas quasi 
peripherias in hoc ovum, ut centrum conduxit; tunc Suprema Mens 
ei obviam facta est, et ex Se, ut ipsius Vilee Sole, concentratis radiis, 
supercelestem concepit formam, seu Animam, quee vita esset, ac in- 
finiti, per se Infinitum, capax; hanc nobili huic thesauro aut ovulo 
infudit. Hoc primum erat omen connubiale Essentiee Spiritualis cum 
aura suprema nature ; ex constituto, ut fluens causarum orbis ab In- 
finito in maximo mundi ovo conceptus, et ad hoc minimum perductus, 
intra naturam absolveretur, sed postmodum per nexum cum Infinito 
infinitus redderetur ; utque per talem copulam Terrestre atrium ceelesti 
committeretur aule.” 

Remarkable similarities exist between the theological system of 
Swedenborg and the philosophical one of Kant. With both, time and 
space are but states of a percipient. Both too have pure time and 
space and empirical times and spaces. According to Swedenborg, the 
former consist of continuous, the latter of discrete degrees. Distance 
in both is but a state ; those are distant from one another whose states 
are dissimilar. In like manner a difference is made between space in 
heaven and on earth; in the latter it is extensive, in the former it is 
intensive. Time in one also is successive, in the other only processive. 
Time in heaven is simply the degree of intensity with which an angel 
loves: one angel differs from another in this respect, and is himself 
capable of change, so as to originate spiritual states, which have their 
natural correspondences in days and years, which signify states of life 
in general; heat and light, which signify states of love and wisdom ; 
morning, the first and supreme degree of love; noon, wisdom in its 
light ; evening, wisdom in its shade; the dawn, the obscure state 
which precedes the morning; but night, the privation of all love and 
wisdom. 

Led away by these correspondences, Swedenborg seems to have 
just fallen short of those pure intuitions of time and of space, which so 
remarkably distinguish the system of Kant. Time and space, in them- 
selves, are with him in some way diverse from eternity and infinity. 
*‘ Since angels,” he tells us, ‘‘ have no notion whatever of time, they 
have a different idea of eternity from men on earth. By eternity, 
the angels have a perception of infinite state, not of infinite time.” 
This assumption of an universal human idea by which eternity is 
defined as infinite time, is, we are compelled to say, perfectly gratui- 
tous. A Locke may so define eternity; but a Jenyns, a Kant, a 
Fichte, a Schelling, and innumerable others would treat it with 
ineffable contempt. We must, however, consider the question as 
relating to a law of the human percipient, and, in this light, we are 
bold to declare that not even a Locke so defines the thing, however he 
may define the term. Such an idea of eternity as is stated to belong 
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to angels belongs necessarily to every man as a constituent of his 
being. Man, even according to Swedenborg, is capable of it by 
means of angelic intercourse. And what is angelic intercourse? A 
conjunction with man’s spiritual thought, in which man speaks and 
nofthe angels! Relatively to the manner in which he himself gained 
the angelic idea of eternity he gives this account :— 

‘*I was once engaged in thought respecting what eternity is; and I 
found that I could conceive, by the idea of time, what to eternity might 
be, namely, existence without end; but that I could not thus con- 
ceive what from eternity could be, nor, consequently, what God was 
engaged in, before creation, from eternity. Falling, in consequence, 
into a state of anxiety, | was elevated into the sphere of heaven, and 
thus into the state of perception respecting eternity which is enjoyed 
by the angels. I then was enlightened to see, that eternity is not to 
be thought of from time, but from state, and that then a perception 
can be obtained of what from eternity is; which, accordingly, I then 
experienced.” 

Such a process of ratiocination as this is seldom dignified with the 
name of angelic intercourse ; herein, however, we are probably more 
in error than Swedenborg. No idea, in fact, is other than a divire 
communication ; the idea of eternity itself is among the class of revealed 
truths, an intuition which can only be spiritually discerned. And, in 
short, the statement of Swedenborg is ultimately reduced to this, that 
the assumption which he predicates of man in the abstract is, indeed, 
that of the natural man, as contradistinguished from the spiritual. 
Nor does he leave this to inference, but states it in express terms. 

Bearing what we have just said in mind, we can, we think, inter- 
pret Swedenborg’s prophetic status well enough. In fact, his — 
recognizes a Divine and Spiritual man, as well as a corporeal and 
natural one; and identifies the former with heaven and with God. 
Man, he sublimely says, is not man by virtue of the elementary par- 
ticles that attach to his earthly and material form, but by virtue of 
being endowed with a capacity to understand what is true and will 
what is good. ‘* Man,” he adds, ‘ by virtue of the faculties of willing 
and understanding, is called an internal and spiritual man. Such a 
man, in his greatest and most perfect form, is heaven.’”” Mark—not 
is in heaven, but is heaven! 

Swedenborg, however, cannot leave this elevated idea in its philo- 
sophic purity, but must bring it down and break it into scientific con- 
ceptions. After stating that all such men are included in a grand 
man, and have a place in an absolute heaven so called, he is not con- 
tent without telling us that since heaven as a whole is a divine-spiritual 
man in the greatest form, even with respect to shape, it necessarily 
has the same distinctions, as to members and parts, as man (that is, 
the physical man) has, bearing similar names. The angels, he affirms, 
know also in what member this or the other society is situated ; which, 
as he states, they express by saying that this society is in the member, 
or in some province of the head; that, in the member, or in some 
province of the breast; that other, in the member, or in some pro- 
vince of the loins; and so with respect to others. In general, the 
supreme or third heaven composes the head, as far as the neck; the 
middle or second heaven composes the breast ur body, to the loins 
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and knees; and the ultimate, or first heaven; composes the legs and 
feet down to the soles ; as also, the arms down to the fingers; for the 
arms and hands are parts of the ultimates of man, though placed at the 
sides. Hence again,” adds the author, with the naiveté usual with 
him in such cases, ‘it is evident why there are three heavens.” 

Such details as these have both their attractive and repulsive poles. 
They present the former to the intellectual, and the latter to the ima- 

inative man. Swedenborg calls them ‘“ Facts,” without a know- 
ledge of which it is impossible to comprehend his doctrine concerning 
heaven. Other writers would have styled them speculations, arrived 
at, too, by obvious processes. Swedenborg insists upon it that they 
are facts, and communicated to him by miraculous interposition, To 
him the manner of their perception was, probably, wonderful enough ; 
for ourselves, we can only predicate the miraculous of them, on the 
principle that ‘‘ All is miraculous, or nothing is.’’ And, on this prin- 
ciple, we are somewhat inclined to envy the man who carries on the 
child’s faculty of wonder into the powers of manhood, so that it sur- 
vives the staleness of custom, preserving the newness of the thousand 
times seen as if it were then first beheld. 

Facts of this kind, however, never address the natural senses. The 
scientific details of the sublime idea just stated are present to the 
human understanding alone, and the idea itself is a subject of the 
human reason—its creature, or perhaps one of its @ priori constituents. 
Such intellectual and rational facts, nevertheless, are alike called by 
Swedenborg objects, and the percipients of them he styles senses. 
He requires for the objects of this world an exterior sight, and for those 
of the other an interior. The latter objects are like the former, except 
that they are more perfect in form, and more abundant in number. 
He assimilates them to those which were seen by the prophets; and 
names the visions of the new temple and the new earth shown to 
Ezekiel, to Daniel, to John, and others, as illustrations. ‘‘ They,” 
Swedenborg states, ‘‘saw these objects when heaven was opened to 
them; and heaven is said to be opened, when the interior sight is 
opened, which is that of man’s spirit; for objects in heaven cannot 
be seen with man’s bodily eyes, but only with the eyes of his 
spirit. When it pleases the Lord, these eyes are opened, and man is 
then withdrawn from natural light, which he perceives by the senses 
of his body, and is elevated into spiritual light, which he perceives by 
his spirit. It was in this light that I beheld the objects that are in the 
heavens,” 

Such are Swedenborg’s miraculous facts, and such are the senses 
with which he perceived them. No man who exercises his under- 
standing and reason but has some such intuitions and uses such fa- 
culties. Swedenborg was convinced by them that man isa spirit, and 
converses with spirits. He had also, like other contemplatists, his fits 
of abstraction ; and these he interprets after a similar fashion. Man, 
according to him, even while he lives in the body, is, as to his spirit, 
in society with spirits, whether conscious or not of the privilege; and 
when in an abstract condition of mind, and thinking abstractedly from 
the body, is then in the spirit, and sometimes appears in the society 
of spirits, As usual, in stating so plain an inference, Swedenborg, 
following the bent of his genius, is fain not to leave it until he has 
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again resolved an idea into parts, and presented such parts in drama- 
tical construction. Hence he proceeds to tell us that ‘‘ persons, who 
are thus absent from the body and present with spirits, are accurately 
distinguished by the spirits who dwell in the society from the others ; 
for they walk about in meditation, do not speak, and do not look at 
the other spirits, behaving as if they did not see them, and as soon as 
any spirit accosts them, they vanish.” 

In graphic statements of this nature, Swedenborg is a kind of prose 
Dante; nor in bringing them home to actual experience, is he less 
than an inferior Shakspere. For instance, he insists on illustrating the 
truth before us by a personal anecdote; which he introduces by the 
theory, that a person who is thus withdrawn from the body, ‘is 
brought into a certain state, which is intermediate between sleeping 
and waking. When he is in this state, he cannot possibly know, but 
that he is wide awake; all the senses are as active as when the body 
is perfectly awake, not only the senses of sight and hearing, but (what 
is wonderful) that of touch also, which is then more exquisite than it 
ever can be when the body is awake. In this state, likewise, spirits 
and angels are seen in complete reality ; they also are heard to speak, 
and (what is wonderful) are felt by touch, scarcely any thing of the 
body being then interposed between them and the person who beholds 
them. This is the state of which it is said, by those who have ex- 
perienced it, that they were absent from the body, and that whether 
they were in the body or out of the body they could not tell,”* Swe- 
denborg them informs us, that he had only been let into this state two 
or three times, merely that he might know the nature of it, and might 
be assured, likewise, that spirits and angels enjoy all the senses, and 
that man, as to his spirit, does so too, when he is withdrawn from the 
body. Mesmeric experiments interpret for us well enough, not only 
these states of Swedenborg, but also some of the peculiarities of 
Bourignon’s nuns, as in a subsequent chapter we shall endeavour to 
explain. 

But now for the personal anecdote ; which take in his own words :— 

‘* As to the other state,—that of being carried of the spirit into 
another place,—it has been shown me, by actual experience, but only 
twice or thrice, what is its nature, and how it is effected. 1 will men- 
tion a single instance,—walking through the streets of a city, and 
through fields, and being at the time in conversation with spirits, I 
was not aware but that 1 was awake, and in the use of my sight, as at 
other times. I thus walked on without mistaking the way, being, at 
the same time, in vision, beholding groves, rivers, palaces, houses, men, 
and other objects. But after walking thus for hours, I suddenly re- 
turned into my bodily sight, and discovered that I was in a different 
place. Being exceedingly astonished at this, I perceived that I had 
been in a state experienced by those, of whom it is said, that they 
were carried of the spirit to another place.t While it continues, the 
length of the way is not reflected on, though it were many miles ; 
nor the time occupied in the journey, though it were many hours or 





* As the Apostle Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3. 
+ As was experienced by Philip, (Acts viii. 39,) and was common with the 


Prophets, (1 Kings xviii. 12 ; 2 Kings, xi. 16). 
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days ; nor is there any sense of fatigue. The person is also led, without 
mistaking the road, through ways that he did not know, to the place 
of his destination.” 

The simplicity with which an ordinary occurrence of absence of 
mind—a mere familiar instance—is here given as an example of the 
wonderful, has something delightful in it, when understood. So 
Wordsworth contemplates an oracle in the common daisy or the 
simple celandine, and adores the cradled infant as a veiled god. 
True it is that he who would find the marvellous must make it. It 
exists only because we admire. 

The meaning, however, of all this dramatic exhibition is worthier 
than the drama itself; nay, it is one of the worthiest affirmations that 
is utterable, and therefore an axiom. It is this—the Good and the 
True are only to be seen by intuition! All intelligence and wisdom, 
but what are thus contemplative, are spurious. It will not do on the 
testimony of others, however high in authority, to believe in what is 
true and good, and to discredit what is false and evil; but we must 
accurately distinguish one from the other by intuition and interior 
perception. They, says Swedenborg rightly, (and if we rightly inter- 
pret them, it is what all mystics mean, and indeed all they do mean, }— 
‘they who do not see what is true from truth itself, but from the 
dictate of another, may as easily embrace and believe falsity as truth, 
and may also afterwards confirm it so as to appear to be truth; and 
there is nothing whatever which may not be confirmed.” The light 
by which they see, he tells us, is not the light of heaven but the light 
of the world. Sciences and knowledges by those who have seen by 
the light of heaven are available to their spiritualization—such are the 
wise, The simple though good are those who have acknowledged the 
Divine Being, have loved the Word, and have lived a spiritual moral 
life, but who have not cultivated knowledges and sciences. 

No logic—no mere reasoning—will substitute this intuition. Spiritual 
truths, St. Paul affirms, can only be spiritually discerned. Swedenborg 
shows this in his own parabolic style. ‘‘ In proportion,” he writes, ‘‘ as 
a man has become rational in the world by means of an acquaintance 
with languages and sciences, he is rational after death; but not at all 
in proportion to the mere extent of his acquaintance with those lan- 
guages and sciences. I have conversed in the other life with many, 
who, in the world, were regarded as men of learning, on account of 
their knowledge of the ancient languages, such as Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin, but who had not cultivated their rational faculty by the infor- 
mation contained in the books written in those languages; and some 
of them were found to be as simple as those who were acquainted with 
no language but their own; whilst others were absolutely stupid; and 
yet a conceited persuasion remained with them, as if they were wiser 
than others. I have conversed with some who imagined in the world, 
that a man’s wisdom is in proportion to the stores in his memory, and 
who had therefore crammed their memory with a great number of 
things, and conversed almost solely from it, and thus not from them- 
selves, but from others, without having at all improved their rational 
faculty by what their memory contained. Some of these were quite 
stupid ; others were mere idiots, not at all comprehending any truth 
so as to see whether it was a truth or not, and eagerly embracing any 
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falsities that were propounded as truths by such as call themselves 
men of learning: for such persons are not able to see, for themselves, 
whether any thing propounded as true, be so or not, and, consequently, 
can apprehend nothing rationally that they hear from others. I have 
also conversed with some, who, in the world, had written a great deal, 
embracing scientific matters of all kinds, and who had thus acquired 
a reputation for learning through a great part of the world. Some of 
these could, indeed, reason about truths, debating whether they were 
such or not; and some, when turned towards those who enjoyed the 
light of truth, could understand that they were truths; but still they 
were not willing to understand them; wherefore they denied them 
again, when they sunk into their own falsities, and thus into them- 
selves. There were others who were as ignorant as the unlettered 
vulgar. Thus they differed one from another, according as, by the 
scientific works which they had written or copied, they had cultivated 
their rational faculty. But those who had been opposed to the truths 


of the Church, and had occupied their thoughts with mere matters of 


science, by means of which they had confirmed themselves in falsities, 
had not cultivated their rational faculty, but only the faculty of reason- 


ing. This, in the world, is supposed to be rationality; but it is a | 


faculty with which rationality has no connexion, being a mere talent 


for confirming as true whatever a man pleases ; and, from pre-conceived | 
principles and from fallacies, seeing falsities as truths, but not truths ( 


themselves: such persons can never be brought to recognize truths as 
being such; because truths cannot be seen, as to their true nature, 
from falsities, though falsities may be so seen from truths. The ra- 
tional faculty of man is like a garden and flower bed, or like a fallow 
field; the memory is the ground: scientific truths and knowledges 
are the seeds. As the light and heat of the sun are what make the 
natural earth and seeds productive, and as without these there can be 
no germination; so, unless the light of heaven, which is Divine Truth, 
and the heat of heaven, which is Divine Love, are admitted into the 
mind, there can be no growth there; it is to these, alone, that the 
rational faculty owes its existence. The angels grieve exceedingly that 
so great a proportion of the learned ascribe all things to nature, and 
have thence so closed the interiors belonging to their minds, as not to 
be able to see any thing of truth by the light of truth, which is the 
light of heaven. In the other life, therefore, they are deprived of the 
faculty of reasoning, that they may not, by reasonings, diffuse falsities 
among the simple good, and so seduce them. They also are banished 
into desert places.” 

No man repudiates more strongly than Swedenborg the charge of 
being an enthusiast and a visionary. Those are such who believe an 
spirit whom they hear speaking to them to be the Holy Spirit, although 
he is only an enthusiastic spirit. Such a spirit is distinguished from 
others by the peculiarity of believing himself to be the Holy Spirit, 
and his dictates to be divine oracles. Swedenborg professes a power 
to distinguish between false and true spirits. 

Let these spirits be interpreted to signify the ideas of the reason and 
the intuitions of the conscience, or their correlatives, and we may 
readily admit the dramatizing which is thus furnished of them. The 
English and French revolutions gave fearful note of their dominion and 
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influence. Ideas are the rulers of the world of opinion, and opinion 
governs both Church and State, institutionally and individually. So 
fond is Swedenborg of all kinds of dramatizing—that he describes it 
as an element in the education of infants in heaven. 

The most singular portions of Swedenborg’s writings consist of his 
‘* Memorable Relations,” which are a kind of miraculous machinery 
contrived to exhibit in a dramatic or poetic form an allegorizing or 
symbolizing of a previous argument; and it is in this manner that he 
generally contrives to bring down an abstruse piece of ratiocination to 
the common intelligence. The two following, illustrative of what he 
calls ‘‘ Conjugial Love,” are exceeding beautiful :— 

“Tue First Memoraste Retation.—On a time, while I was me- 
ditating on conjugial love, my mind was seized with a desire of know- 
ing what had been the nature and quality of that love among those 
who lived in the GoLDEN aGe, and afterwards what had been its nature 
and quality among those who lived in the following ages, which have 
their names from silver, copper, and iron: and as I knew, that all who 
lived well in those ages are in the heavens, I prayed to the Lord that I 
might be allowed to discourse with them and be instructed: and lo! 
an angel presented himself and said, ‘I am sent by the Lord to be thy 
guide and companion; and I will first lead and attend thee to those 
who lived in the first age or period of time, which is called golden :’ 
and he said, ‘ The way to them is difficult; it lies through a shady 
forest, which none can pass unless he receive a guide from the Lord.’ 
I was in the spirit, and prepared myself for the journey ; and we turned 
our faces towards the east; and as we advanced I saw a mountain, 
whose height extended beyond the region of the clouds. We passed a 
great wilderness, and came to the forest planted with varicus kinds of 
trees, and rendered shady by their thickness, of which the angel had 
advertised me: but the forest was divided by several narrow paths ; 
and the angel said, that according to the number of those paths are 
the windings and intricacies of error, and that unless the eyes be 
opened by the Lord, so as to see olives entwined with vine tendrils, 
and the steps be directed from olive to olive, the traveller would miss 
his way, and fall into the abodes of Tartarus, which are round about 
in a side direction. This forest is of such a nature, to the end that the 
passage may be guarded ; for none but a primeval nation dwells upon 
that mountain. After we had entered the forest, our eyes were opened, 
and we saw here and there olives entwined with vines, from which 
hung bunches of grapes of a blue or azure colour, and the olives were 
ranged in perpetual orbs; wherefore we made various circuits as they 
presented themselves to our view; and at length we saw a grove of 
tall cedars, and some eagles perched on their branches; on seeing 
which the angel said, ‘ We are now on the mountain not far from its 
summit :’ so we went forward, and lo! behind the grove wasa circular 
plain, where were feeding he and she-lambs, which were representative 
forms of the state of innocence and peace of the inhabitants of the 
mountain. We passed over this plain, and lo! we saw tabernacles, 
to the number of several thousands in front and on each side in every 
direction as far as the eye could reach. And the angel said, ‘ We are 
now in the camp, where are the armies of the Lord Jehovah; for so 
they called themselves and their habitations. These most ancient peo- 
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ple, while they were in the world, dwelt in tabernacles; wherefore now 
also they dwell in the same. But let us bend our way to the south, 
where the wiser of them inhabit, that we may meet some one to dis- 
course with.’ In going along I saw at a distance three boys and three 
girls sitting at the door of a certain tent; but as we approached, the 
boys and girls appeared like men and women of a middle stature. 
And the angel said, ‘ All the inhabitants of this mountain appear at a 
distance like infants, because they are in a state of innocence ; and in- 
fancy is the appearance of innocence.’ These men on seeing us ran 
towards us, and said, ‘ Whence are ye? and how came ye hither? 
your faces are not like those of our mountain.’ But the angel in 
reply told them, how by permission we had had access through the 
forest, and what was the cause of our coming. On hearing this, one 
of the three men invited and introduced us into his tabernacle. The 
man was dressed in a robe of a blue colour, and a tunic of white wool: 
and his wife had on a purple gown, with a stomacher under it of fine 
linen wrought in needle-work. And as my thought was influenced by 
a desire of knowing the state of marriages among the most ancient 
people, I looked by turns on the husband and wife, and observed as it 
were a unity of their souls in their faces; and I said, ‘ Ye are one:’ 
and the man answered, ‘ We are one; her life is in me, and mine in 
her; we are two bodies, but one soul; the union between us is like 
that of the two tents in the breast, which are called the heart and the 
lungs; she is my heart, and I am her lungs; but as by heart we here 
mean love, and by lungs wisdom, she is the love of my wisdom, and I 
am the wisdom of her love ; wherefore her love from without veils my 
wisdom, and my wisdom from within enters into her love ; hence, as 
thou saidst, there is an appearance of the unity of our souls in our 
faces,’ I then asked, ‘ If such union exist, is it possible you can look 
at any other woman than your own?’ And he replied, ‘ It is possible ; 
but inasmuch as my wife is united to my soul, we both look together, 
and in this case nothing of lust can enter; for while I behold the 
wives of others, I behold them by my own wife, whom alone I love ; 
and as my own wife has a perception of all my inclinations, she directs 
my thoughts as an intermediate, and removes every thing discordant, 
and therewith impresses cold and horror at every thing unchaste; 
wherefore it is as impossible for us to look at the wife of wn other of 
our society from a libidinous principle, as it is to look from the shades 
of Tartarus to the light of our heaven ; therefore neither have we any 
idea of thought, and still less any expression of speech, to denote the 
allurements of libidinous love.’ He could not pronounce the word 
whoredom, because the chastity of their heaven forbade it. Hereupon 
my conducting angel said to me, ‘ Thou hearest now that the speech 
of the angels of this heaven is the speech of wisdom, because they 
speak from causes,’ After this I looked around, and [ saw their taber- 
nacle as it were overlaid with gold; and I asked, ‘ Whence is this?’ 
He replied, ‘It is in consequence of a flaming light, which glitters 
like gold, irradiates, and tinges the curtains of our tabernacle while we 
are in discourse concerning conjugial love ; for the heat from our sun, 
which in its essence is love, on such occasions bares itself, and tinges 
the light, which in its essence is wisdom, with its colour, which is 
golden; and this happens because conjugial love in its origin is the 
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sport of wisdom and love ; for the man was born to be wisdom, and 
the woman to be the love of the man’s wisdom: hence spring the 
delights of that sport in conjugial love, and derived from it, between 
us and our wives. We have seen clearly for thousands of years in our 
heaven, that those delights, as to quantity, degree, and virtue, are 
excellent and eminent according to our worship of the Lord Jehovah, 
from whom that heavenly union or marriage, which is the union and 
marriage of love and wisdom, flows.’ As he spoke these words, I saw 
a great light upon the hill in the middle of the tabernacles; and I 
asked, ‘ Whence is that light?’ And he said, ‘ It is from the sanctu- 
ary of the tabernacle of our worship.’ I asked whether I might ap- 
proach it: and he said that I might. I approached, therefore, and 
saw the tabernacle without and within, answering exactly to the de- 
scription of the tabernacle, which was built for the sons of Israel in the 
wilderness ; the form of which was showed to Moses on Mount Sinai, 
Exod. xxv. 40; chap. xxvi.30. And I asked, ‘ What is there in that 
sanctuary, whence so great a light proceeds?’ And he replied, ‘ It is 
a tablet with this inscription, THE COVENANT BETWEEN JEHOVAH AND 
THE HEAVENS :’ hesaidno more. And as by this time we were in rea- 
diness to depart, I asked, ‘ Did any of you, during your abode in the 
natural world, live with more than one wife?’ He replied, ‘I know 
not one; for we could not think of more. We have been toid by 
those who had thought of more, that instantly the heavenly blessed- 
ness of their souls receded from their inmost principles to the extreme 
parts of their bodies, even to the nails, and together therewith the 
honourable badges of manhood: when this was perceived, they were 
banished the land.’ As he spake these words, the man ran to his 
tabernacle, and returned with a pomegranate, in which was abundance 
of seeds of gold; and he presented it, and I brought it away with me, 
and it was a sign to me that we had been with those who had lived in 
the golden age. And immediately, after a salutation of peace, we 
took our leave, and returned home.” 

“Tne Seconp Memorasite RevLation.—The next day the same 
angel came to me, and said, ‘ Dost thou wish me to lead and attend 
thee to the people, who lived in the s1Lver aGE OR PERIOD, that we 
may hear from them concerning the marriages of their time?’ And 
he said, ‘ Neither is access to be had to these but by the Lord’s 
favour and protection.’ I was in the spirit as before, and accompanied 
my conductor. First we came to a hill on the confines between the 
east and the south; and while we were on its declivity, he showed 
me a great extent of country; and we saw at a distance an eminence 
like a mountain, between which and the hill-on which we stood was a 
valley, and behind the valley a plain, and from the plain a rising 
ground of easy ascent. We descended the hill with intent to pass 
through the valley, and we saw here and there on each side pieces of 
wood and stone carved into figures of men, and of various beasts, 
birds, and fishes; and I asked the angel what they meant, and 
whether they were idols? And he replied, ‘ By no means; they are 
representative configurations of various moral virtues and _ spiritual 
truths. The people of that age were acquainted with the science of 
correspondences; and as every man, beast, bird, and fish, corresponds 
to some quality, therefore each particular carved figure represents 
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partially somewhat of virtue or truth, and several together represent 
virtue itself, or truth, in a common extended form. These are what 
in Egypt were called hieroglyphics.” We proceeded through the 
valley, and as we entered the plain, lo! we saw horses and chariots ; 
horses variously harnessed and caparisoned, and chariots of different 
forms; some carved in the shape of eagles, some like whales, and 
some like stags with horns, and like unicorns, and likewise beyond 
them some carts, and stables round about in a side direction ; and as 
we approached, both horses and chariots disappeared, and instead 
thereof we saw men and women in pairs, walking, discoursing, and 
reasoning. And the angel said to me, ‘ The different species of 
horses, chariots, and stables, seen at a distance, are appearances of 
the rational intelligence of the men of that period of time ; for a horse, 
by correspondence, signifies the understanding of truth, a chariot its 
doctrine, and stables instructions: thou knowest that in this world 
all things appear according to correspondences.’ But we passed by 
these things, and ascended by a long acclivity, and at length saw a 
city, which we entered ; and in walking through the streets and places 
of public resort, we viewed the houses; they were so many palaces 
built of marble, having steps of alabaster in front, and at the sides of 
the steps pillars of jasper: we saw also temples of precious stone of a 
sapphire and lazure colour. And the angel said unto me, ‘ Their 
houses are of stones, because stones signify natural truths, and pre- 
cious stones spiritual truths ; and all those who lived in the silver age, 
had intelligence grounded in spiritual truths, and thence in natural 
truths; the like also is signified by silver.’ In taking a view of the 
city, he saw here and there consorts in pairs; and as they were hus- 
bands and wives, we expected to be invited by some of them to their 
houses ; and while we were in this expectation, as we were passing by, 
we were called back by two into their house, and we ascended the 
steps and entered; and the angel, taking upon him the part of 
speaker, explained to them the cause of our coming to this heaven ; 
informing them that it was for the sake of instruction concerning 
marriages among the ancients, ‘of whom,’ says he, ‘ye in this 
heaven are a part.” And they replied, ‘We were from a people in 
Asia, and the study of our age was the study of truths, whereby we 
had intelligence. This was the study of our souls and minds; but the 
study of our bodily senses consisted in representations of truths in 
forms; and the science of correspondences conjoined the sensual 
things of our bodies with the perceptions of our minds, and procured 
us intelligence.’ On hearing this, the angel asked them to give some 
account of their marriages: and the husband said, ‘ There is a cor- 
respondence between spiritual marriage, which is that of truth with 
good, and natural marriage, which is that of a man with one wife ; and 
as we have studied correspondences, we have seen that the church, 
with its truths and goods, can in no wise exist but with those who 
live in love truly conjugial with one wife: for the marriage of good 
and truth is the church with man; wherefore all we in this heaven 
say, that the husband is truth, and the wife the good thereof; and 
that good cannot love any truth but its own, neither can truth in re- 
turn love any good but its own: if any other was loved, internal 
marriage, which constitutes the church, would perish, and there 
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would remain only external marriage, to which idolatry and not 
the church corresponds; therefore marriage with one wife we call 
sacrimony ; but if it should have place with more than one among us, 
we should call it sacrilege.” As he spake these words, we were intro- 
duced into an ante-chamber, where there were several devices on the 
walls, and little images as it were of molten silver; and I asked, 
‘What are those?’ And they said, ‘They are pictures and forms 
representative of several qualities, characters, and delights, relating to 
conjugial love. These represent unity of souls, these conjunction of 
minds, these concord of bosoms, these the delights thence arising.” 
While we were viewing these things, we saw as it were a rainbow 
on the wall, consisting of three colours, purple, blue, and white; 
and we observed how the purple colour passed the blue, and tinged the f 
white with an azure colour, and that this lattercolour flowed back through 
the blue into the purple, and elevated the purple intoa kind of flaming 
lustre: and the husband said to me, ‘ Dost thou understand all this ?’ 
And I replied, ‘ Instruct me :’ and he said, ‘‘ The purple colour, from 
its correspondence, signifies the conjugial love of the wife, the white 
colour the intelligence of the husband, the blue colour the beginning 
of conjugial love in the husband’s perception from the wife, and the 
azure colour, with which the white was tinged, signifies conjugial love 
in this case in the husband ; by this latter colour flowing back through 
the blue into the purple, and elevating the purple into a kind of 
flaming lustre, is signified the conjugial love of the husband flowing back 
to the wife. Such things are represented on these walls, while from 
meditating on conjugial love, its mutual, successive, and simultaneous 
union, we view with eager attention the rainbows which are there 
painted.’ Hereupon I observed, ‘ These things are more than mys- 
tical at this day; for they are appearances representative of the arcana 
of conjugial love of one man with one wife.’ And he replied, ‘ They 
are so; yet to us in our heaven they are not arcana, and conse- 
quently neither are they mystical.” As he spake these words, there 
appeared at a distance a chariot drawn by small white horses; on r 
seeing which the angel said, ‘ That chariot is a sign for us to take 
our leave ;’ in doing which, as we were descending the steps, our host 

gave us a bunch of white grapes adhering to the vine leaves: and lo! 

the leaves became silver; and we brought them down with us fora 

sign that we had conversed with the people of the silver age.” 

In his doctrine of correspondences, in which the peculiarity of Swe- 
denborg’s system is supposed to lie, he advances no new thing. The 
fathers of the church, and mystics of all kinds, have insisted on similar . 
relations existing between the material and spiritual. Butler’s celebrated 
** Analogy between Natural and Revealed Religion” proceeds upon 
the hypothesis. Swedenborg, however, is the first who affirmed that 
he had reduced such analogies to a system, had discovered their law and 
fixed their signification. His analytical turn of mind is perceptible 
in nothing more than these. Heaven is always brought into analogy 
with earth, not earth with heaven. They are the heavenly things 
which need explanation by the earthly, not the earthly by the heavenly. 

The spiritual world resembles the natural world. ‘‘ Heaven,” for 
instanee, ‘“‘ resembles one man,”—not one man resembles heaven. 
How different the revelations of Swedenborg from those of Moses and 
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St. John; according to whom God is not made in the image of man, 
but man in God’s image. In the Bible, the philosophy is synthetic— 
throughout ; this, however, is the wisdom of spirits, not of men. 
Alas! it is of little account to converse with angels, if our wisdom is 
to remain human after all ! 

As with all other mystics, Love is the basis of Swedenborg’s system. 
He recognizes not the doctrine of the Son appeasing the Father’s 
wrath. The Father is all Love, it is man who is angry ; God is for 
ever reconciled to man, but man needs reconciliation every day. Swe- 
denborg’s doctrine of the Trinity is purely scientific—therefore pan- 
theistic.—A substance manifested and operative is its only formula. 
He finds his Trinity in One person —not three persons in one Unity. 
The higher truth requires a synthetic reasoner, proceeding from a 
prothetic ground; and this Swedenborg was not. His descents, as 
well as his ascents, were within the range of analytic research. He 
simply argued from the fact, that in man there is a Trinity or threefold 
principle of Soul, Body, and their operation—and having nothing but 
analytical analogy to guide him, he inferred the same of God. 

Swedenborg was also a believer in a special and particular Provi- 
dence ;—this too on the mere scientific ground that the whole is com- 
posed of parts; and that, therefore, he who denies a particular pro- 
vidence, denies likewise a general providence. The higher doctrine, 
that the whole is prior to its parts, might have been less popular, but 
it would have been more satisfactory. 

In the marriage-relation of the sexes, Swedenborg’s language is 
enigmatical. Male and female make up the complete man. They 
only are spiritually married who are mutually regenerated. We 
are not, therefore, to think that each husband and wife, thus 
spiritually related, will constitute one person in the world to come. 
This were to annihilate one half the human race! The author, 
on a close investigation, seems to mean no more than this—that 
will and understanding are the male and female principles of hu- 
manity, and that when each person is rendered perfect, both of these 
will have received their proper developement. His other opinions, as 
to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—Justification by Faith alone, &c., 
are all of an intellectual character. In all he judges of the tree by the 
Sruits—not being the tree. We judge of others by their actions; of 
ourselves by our motives. 

Nevertheless, we would not conceal, that Swedenborg’s merits have 
been ridiculously underrated. Too long has there been a fashion, at 
once unphilosophical and irreligious, of branding with the epithets of 
fool, madman, impostor, a man of blameless sanity and undoubted 
genius,—who, if he lost anything for himself by not taking another 
path than that he followed so perseveringly, yet made the world a 
gainer, at once by putting it in possession of his own remarkable case, 
and by achieving the consummation of all purely Scientific Theory, — 
ow we might add, of all inductive science whatever. A reaction, 

owever, is fast coming; what was simply unjust in the world’s treat- 
ment of this great man is rapidly dying away. Of this fact we have 
evidence before us. From the last Report of a flourishing society, 
‘instituted for printing and publishing Swedenborg’s writings,” it 
appears that his works are being eagerly read, and new editions fre- 
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quently called for, and appearing at the lowest prices in quick succes- 
sion. The Swedenborgians have also their missionaries and magazines, 
with all other appurtenances which are called into existence by an 
extending creed. 

We have already stated that Swedenborg has numerous followers in 
America. The majority, of course, accept Swedenborg as a prophet, 
whose inspirations are to substitute theirs. He has, however, some 
transcendental students who cite him only as an example of the per- 
petual possibility of inspiration; who, while they admit his, claim a 
similar privilege for themselves. Thus Mr. Emerson, whom we quoted at 
the commencement of this chapter, writes, in an indignant strain, against 
ie - the too great prevalence of mere discipleship, both in respect to Swe- 
a.’ denborgianism and other isms. ‘‘ Ah me!” he exclaims, “no man 

ia goeth alone. . All men go in flocks to this saint or that poet, avoiding [7 

the God who seeth in secret. They cannot see in secret ; they love to ' 

be blind in public. They think society wiser than their soul, and know 

not that one soul, and their soul is wiser than the whole world! See 

how nations and races flit by on the sea of time, and leave no ripple 

to tell where they floated or sunk, and one good soul shall make the 

name of those, or of Zeno, or of Zoroaster, reverend for ever. None 
| assayeth the stern ambition to be the Self of the nation, and of nature, 
' but each would be an easy secondary to some Christian scheme, or 
| sectarian connexion, or some eminent man. Once leave your own 
SS knowledge of God, your own sentiment, and take secondary know- 
ledge, as St. Paul’s, or George Fox’s, or Swedenborg’s, and you get 
wide from God with every year this second form lasts, and if, as now, ; 
for centuries—the chasms yawn to that breadth, that men can [ 
scarcely be convinced there is in them any thing divine.” 

So far Mr. Emerson—to which we would add, in relation to our 
present subject, one precept only :—Emulate Swedenborg, in his ex- 
emplary life, in his learning, his virtues, his independence of thought, | 
his knowledge of sciences, his desire for wisdom, his love for the good —[ 
and true;—aim to be his equal—his superior in these things—but call 
no man your Master! Follow him not! 
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RESURRECTION OF LOYALTY. 


BY FRANCIS BARHAM, ESQ. 













pee Gop and our Monarch—hark how deep 
Hy: In the far distance of Time’s shore 
i: & That voice re-echoes, and from sleep— 
i The thick drugg’d sleep of years—the roar 
tig a Of wakening millions pealing high 
Bie it Stirs the quench’d soul of Loyalty. 
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God and our Monarch, the great sound 
That oft hath spoke in conscience, now 
Like mountain thunder shakes the ground 
i? ) To the hot centre, and the vow 
a Oe Of gathering heroes back replies 
| Loud cheers to the exulting skies. 
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Voice of the Eternal, voice of heaven, 
Voice of the air and earth and sea, 

Voice of the dead, who well have striven, 
Voice of all live humanity, 

Sound on, and cease not, till the hour 

When power is goodness, goodness power. 


For thou, O Voice, art Truth, the Word 
Of him who lies not,—thou dost sway 


The worlds of thought-wing’d spirits, art heard 


By man as music far away, 
In the pure spheres, and he doth love 
To win thee earthward from above. 


And he shall win thee, for these two, 
Worship and patriotism, were ever 

The first fine elements whence grew 
All mental glory, beauty—never 

Can these depart, but with them fall 

Faith, fame, grace, fondness, wisdom, all— 


But fired by these, by these inspired, 
All souls, and each, above, below, 
Spring strong and beautiful, admired 
In their God's brightness and the glow 
Of that unquenched love which binds 
The immortal universe of minds. 


Long have the Cherubs, that have power 
Each on his country and his race, 
Remounted air, watching the hour 
Of victory, hovering o’er the face, 
The tear-dew’d face of Earth, who shrouds 


Her woes from Heaven in thick veil’d clouds. 


Long have the nations wept the doom 
That gave them for deep guilt to be 
The sport of demons, that assume 
The crimson thrones of anarchy, 
And sway the hearts of foolish men 
To hell’s own foulest crimes again. 


But now once more the eternal Sun 

Of Truth is dawning fast and bright, 
And that great day is now begun, 

Which shall blaze on thro’ the last fight 
’Twixt God and mortals, faith and lies, 
Till fate unwraps all mysteries. 


Once more our freeborn Queen, and those 
Who cluster round her throne, prepare 

To urge their chivalric course—her foes 
Tremble before the brave, who swear 

With burning heart and flashing eye, 

To share her triumph or to die. 
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Let them arise—the glorious names 
Of all those mighty dead, who were 
Sworn champions of the Truth, whose fames 
Are link’d with all men hold most fair 
In Church or State, the heroic song 
That swell’d their praise hath slept too long. 


And they the chosen few who still 
Have kept pure faith amid the jar 
Of all those fools of mad self-will, 
Our modern mob-crown’d traitors are ; 
Too long have these in secret sigh’d, 


And wept the cause they dignified. 


The hour is coming—hour foretold 

By seer and bard and prophet ; men 
Whose eyes were open’d to behold, 

Though blind, the things that mock the ken 
Of all but spiritual vision, bent 
On the broad future’s firmament. 


The hour is coming ;—now once more, 

Like sunbeams through the thunder’s crash, 
Celestial powers descend, and o’er 

The fierce and fiery strife they flash 
Intolerably bright, and cry 
Thy deathless name—lost Harmony ! 


See through the dreadful shade which falls 
Round the knit brows of vengeance—mark 
Through the blank horror that appals 
The victims of doom’d wrath, the dark 
Squadrons of Hell, how fast they wing 
Their flight from day’s dear visiting. 


Dire is the conflict, and the minds 

Of men, and brave ones, quail within 
To list upon the libertine winds 

The hurtling battle, and the din 
Of more than mortal war—and wait, 
All shuddering, for their labouring fate. 


"Tis o’er—’tis o’er—the strife that threw 
Grim paleness and a mute suspense 
O’er heaven and nature; see anew 
The clear skies glittering, all intense 
With purplest azure, and worn Earth 
Laughing as from a second birth. 


Mark, how the nations, spent with age, 
Bedropp’d with blood, and wet with tears, 

Learn to forget their wrongs and rage, 
Calming the tremulous heart’s wild fears, 

And gathering scatter’d loves are blest 

With more than all they lost, and rest. 
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And where is fair Britannia ?—she, 
The Cynosure of nations, graced 
With all the graces, and as free 
As the free waves whereon she placed 
Her queenly throne, to whom is given 
All the heart pants for under heaven? 


Did the storm smite her? did she quake 
Beneath the hurricane’s mad control ? 
No! as her own broad oak doth break 
The waves of air and sea, her soul 
Was stedfast in its strength, and cast 
Defiance to the impotent blast. 


Well knew her sons the doom of heaven, 
How she was destined to become 
The blessing of all Jands—thus given 
To more invincible guardians ; some 
Doubted, perchance—but these forgot 
Her glorious history and her lot. 


But those, her true born sons, whose faith 
In heaven’s pure worship was most strong— 
Such swerved not from the appointed path, 
Restoring right, and crushing wrong, 
Till Church and State, as in their youth, 
Were full of virtue, wisdom, truth. 


Ours is the nation, brave as true, 
And crown’d with glory’s greenest bays, 
Where the three peoples link’d anew, 
In triple union join to raise 
Their father land to all that shines 
Most grand, most blest in history’s lines. 


Methought I heard the spirit voice 
Of her great genius whispering near 
‘¢ Doubt not, my son, in whose best choice 
The patriot’s hope is found most dear— 
Doubt not, nor heed the trembler’s sigh, 
For Hate shall cease, and Discord die.” 





AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, U.S. 
Frienp Heraup or THE MonTHa_ey, 


Txov must be given to understand, that in this quarter of the globe 
there are many hearts that beat responsively to thy utterances, and 
that many idolize thy sayings as if they were oracular, which, indeed, 
I think, is a sort of worship opposed to truth, and moreover very un- 
seemly. But the mischief exists, as I state it to thee; and I would. 
willingly, therefore, offer a thought or two of a homely character, if 


thou wilt lend me one or two of thy pages, in order to experiment 
112 : 
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upon thy goodness, and to learn whether thou art willing, as thou , 
professest to be, to direct thy influence into the most holy channel. 

Our position in this land, with respect to men and things, is very 
different from that sustained by our kinsmen in the ‘‘Atlantic Islands.” 
We have no standard literature of our own, and all the institutions of 
civil and religious society which with thy fellows have grown revered, 
are only becoming shadowed forth among us, They are comparatively 
novelties and changeable, and we have consequently a looseness of 
opinion about these things, which I esteem very preferable to fixed 
rigidity. It is in a state of things like this alone perhaps that I, asa =f 
member of the Society of Friends, dare aver with impunity certain 
sentiments which have now to be spoken about in thy pages. The im- 
mediate occasion of my writing, is some strictures which thou passedst 
upon the Quakers, in one of thy back numbers.* I do not wish to 
complain of it as being unfair, but I think, friend Heraud, that, in 
that paper, as in many others, thou hast violated universal charity, in 
deference to some heartless worldly prejudice, through which, I ima- 
gine, thou hast divine penetration enough to see. I write, therefore, 
on behalf of tlie subjects of thy future criticism, using the past only 

as a peg on which to hang my reflections. . 

Well, then, thou sayest that the Quakers are money-lovers. True ; 
but it is not right to assert covetousness of them, because they are 
Quakers. The Wesleyans are money-lovers, and so are the Epis- 
copalians, but they are so not in consequence of their creeds, but from 
the all-absorbing selfish principle in human nature. The characteristic 
of degenerate humanity is, as thou well knowest, an obstinate deter- 
mination to take to itself all means to make itself happy. This spirit 

works so also in the Quaker, but as he cultivates the political virtues 
: of prudence and caution more than others, the evil in him is more 
obviously disclosed thus than in characters of another sort. The 
degrees of evil manifested merely show the degeneracy of human 
nature, more or less successful in its wiliness. What thou sayest about 
Quakers being covetous is perfectly true, only the essential covetous- 
ness is not to be predicated of Quakerism, but of the degenerate 
humanity. 

Then again thou givest us credit for having progressed much of late. 
Dost thou say this in irony, or art thou laying a trap for some golden 
subscriptions. I believe, friend, thou art laughing at us, and that thy 
merry cheek is dimpled in and in with smiles, whilst thou imaginest 
that thy joke takes. Progress! forsooth. Why read all our late pub- 
lications, and then say, whether we have not altogether conceded our 
first ground of a pure, all illuminating, invariable Divine light, or have 
not so frittered it away into puerilities that it is but a dogma, and not 
a constitutional fact. Else why all the disputes among the body ? 
They are resolvable to the same heresy that has broken up every sec- 
tion of the outward church that ever yet has been established, and 
that is the institution of an outward authority. We have the Scrip- 
tures now canonically established as our referee, which means indeed 

our interpretation of the Scripture; and is it marvellous that the 
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Spirit is not heard? What dost thou mean, thou Prince of Satirists, 
when thou sayest that our error is to have forgotten form in our undue 
appreciation of the antipolar Spirit. Quakers forget forms, good 
friend! Why the English people are not all fools, to hear thee soberly 
affirm that green is crimson, and give thee credit for sanity. But 
thou laughest, thou rogue, I know thou dost, and we, “non-formalists,” 
are the subjects of thy joke. 

What thou sayest, however, is weighty when thou affirmest of spirit 
and form. If I might offer a metaphysical hint, however, I would 
suggest that a third should be added, and I would venture to assume 
Spirit, Substance and Form. And here, friend, thou makest a very 
strange deduction which may well pass under a sophism, but never in 
the clear light of day. For thou wouldst have us observe forms, 
because forsooth there is, in nature, spiritand form. Well, friend, as a 
Quaker nearer to the primitive source than most, permit me to say, 
that I observe, or rather serve the Spirit, receive its substance, and 
become its form. Is this a denial of form? Pshaw, thou art speaking 
of artificial, or conventional forms? Art thou also speaking of con- 
ventional spirit? No, indeed! Then why, co-relate Divine Spirit with 
figmental forms. Let us think in conjunction of Divine Spirit, Divine 
Substance and Divine Forms; but pray, friend Heraud, do not thou, 
who knowest so much better, advocate a wretched conventionality on 
the ground that there are forms which are not conventional. Our 
error asa people is just the converse of that which thou hast indicated. 
We have elected the forms—-we have neglected the substance, and 
we have forgotten the Spirit ; we have not forgotten the words, however, 
that relate to these REALITIES. We still use them most freely, and 
fondly imagine that with them upon our lips, we cannot fail of having 
the inbred piety in our hearts. 

Our forefathers bled and died, because they could not concede the 
absurdity, acknowledged and fiercely imposed by the dominant sects 
upon all dissentients. They denied the priority or equality of a dead 
skeletonic record of inspiration to the genuine living inbred presence 
of the Infallible. It was their fidelity to this Divine Presence, which 
generated this consciousness that exposed them to the hatred and 
malignity of those who had no life creed. It is a dereliction from this 
original perception that permits that amalgamation with the world and 
its forms, which occasions thee, my friend, so much gratulation. But if 
it be a good, it is yet a desertion from the Quaker’s principle; and I 
for one, though animated by no proselyting spirit, on the contrary, 
wishing that all should remain in the first conventional forms until the 
Spirit shall burst them, and make the inhabited beings themselves its 
own constitutional forms, loudly raise an opposing voice. Friend, let 
me advise thee, that thou stick closely to the Spirit. There are many 
that will advocate the forms. But of all the publications with which 
I am acquainted, thine and the Dial, a quarterly emanation of this 
city, stand alone in pointing to the Spirit. What the many can do, 
let thou alone ; but what they fail to do, ignorant that it is to be done, 
that do thou mightily and well. 
Thine in the Spirit, 

E. B. 
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CONVERSATION, 


BY FERDINAND FRANCIS IVERS, ESQ. 


‘* Ego vero propter sermonis delectationem tempestivis quoque conviviis delector.’’ 
—Cic. 
‘‘Fateor adsectum meum apud amicos.’’—Erasmus in 12 Colloguior. Conviv. 
Religios. 
‘* Lenesque sub noctem susurri 
Composité repetantur hord.’’—Hor. Odes. 
‘« Toadra wey 8) wodAAd eAdAE 5 Kipos.’’— Xen. Cyrop. 


Ir is curious that the art which is accessible to every one, and in which 
everybody is more or Jess exercising himself every day, should be that 
in which the fewest are proficient. There are more men eminent in 
literature than in conversation, though the former be open only to a 
certain class, and the latter partaken in by all mankind. The fact is, 
mere talking always serves the purpose for which language was 
made, and the generality never dream of aiming at any thing more 
than what strict necessity requires, whilst authors find from experience 
that if the motto “ Cesar aut nullus,” can any where be usefully 
adopted, it certainly is among writers, where none but the most dis- 
tinguished reap any advantage from their labours. Conversation, 
moreover, in order to be carried to perfection, demands all the genius 
and imagination of the writer, along with the quick readiness of the 
improvvisatore, and these are qualities which are seldom—very seldom 
—to be met with united. 

Our northern climate in particular, where reflection and meditation 
have been so prolific, is but ill adapted to quickness of intellect. The 
sunny skies and warmer temperatures of the south seem to sharpen the 
mind and loosen the tongue; whilst the gloomy heavens and more 
chilly atmosphere of England inspire us indeed with thought and 
musing, but are a damp on the sallies of the mind. Our very lan- 
guage seems an impediment to conversation ; the rough Saxon pro- 
nunciation and the multiplicityof consonants, whilst it gives a vigour and 
earnestness which no other modern European tongue can parallel, pre- 
vents that easy flowso necessary to familiardiscourse. Its genius, besides, 
is but ill suited to what must naturally be light and trifling, with little 
strength and gravity. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at if the 
French have surpassed us in this—not that they have more wit, they 
have not as much—not even that they are more quick of intellect, but 
because their language is eminently fitted to that light, trifling, and 
airy kind of discourse, which will ever form the chief part of conversa- 
tion whilst conversation is used more as a relaxation than astudy. It 
is really interesting to examine the best passages of their cleverest 
authors, of those who have most esprit; it is interesting to dissect 
them. In many of them it would be in vain for you to seek for a new 
and original thought ; the thought is generally hackneyed and common- 
place, but the words in which it is clothed are the best chosen and the 
most effective. The French literally play with their words, and pos- 
sess such a knack of throwing a prestige about the whole, as fascinating 
as the greatest genius could make it. It is a very erroneous opinion 
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that gives the French the palm of wit; they have far more time and 
inclination to think about it than we have; and even so, many of their 
chefs-d’euvre in this way are owing to the peculiar nature of their 
language, so singularly adapted to make much of nothing. 

Nevertheless, inferior though we be to the French—and this we can- 
not deny, accustomed, as we are, by intensity of purpose and habits of 
business, commercial and political, to hurry all that is not strictly 
necessary, and half to swallow our words, in order the more quickly to 
throw out our meaning—we have possessed many, and still possess 
many, eminent in conversation, and equal, if not superior, to any that 
foreign countries have produced. In this case, as in most others, we 
have so managed as to make natural impediments of little comparative 
importance; and as we have metamorphosed a stubborn rock into a 
lovely isle, so too we may be said to have surmounted the difficulties of 
our language. Yet it is a curious anomaly, that whilst in no nation 
there can be found so many men in every class, from the peer to the 
peasant and mechanic, able to address a public assembly as in this 
country, in none either is the number of awkward and shy talkers so 
great. This may be accounted for by a shyness peculiar to the Eng- 
lish character—a shyness which makes Englishmen fear to appear 
above the rest—as well as the habits of business, and the carelessness 
for all that is not substantial and necessary. 

In this state of things, it is but natural that amidst the general 
dearth, there should be hosts who aspire to eminence in this line. 
‘‘Dans le royaume des aveugles les borgnes sont rois,” says the 
French proverb; and numbers, whose abilities are anything but 
respectable, viewing the dumbness of their neighbours, imagine that 
they are formed to enliven their fellow-creatures. They shine forth 
as numerous and various as the hues of human nature, each with their 
respective oddities. Some follow on the steps of others, and thus 
render themselves still more ridiculous by putting on the follies of their 
prototype, like a ragged coat that does not fit them. Some strike out 
for themselves, and can at least boast of originality in their absurdities. 
Others, and these are few, tread the ways of ‘‘ modest nature ;” and 
thus are either entirely dumb, or illustriously distinguished, according 
to their capacities. 

There are the would-be-witty talkers, who say sharp things, con- 
sisting of a quibble, a pun, or an antithesis; and then if you do not 
perceive the point, they will not ask you, ‘‘ Do you take, good sir? 
Do you take?” as their ancestors did. Oh, no! that is obsolete; 
but they will beg you to ‘‘excusea pun.” They are for ever ringing 
the changes on some unfortunate word they have got hold of, and it 
is vain to endeavour to foil their purpose, for any subject will give 
them an opportunity, and the more incongruous it isthe more witty 
they think it. 

There are the humorous talkers, who are fond of mimicking and 
telling anecdotes. They leer and make grimaces and giggle, and when 
others laugh they are delighted, for they fancy that those whom they 
imitate are the subjects of the laughter. They would as soon go with- 
out’ supper as leave unacted what they have so carefully rehearsed, 
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and would much rather lose a friend by their railleries than not make 
themselves ridiculous. 

There are the bullying talkers, who think that every word spoken 
to them is a taunt, or a challenge to debate. They look very fierce, 
speak very loud, are very certain of all that they say, and give their 
wives the benefit of what they did not think proper to utter in public. 

There are the prosy talkers, who run into a number of anecdotes of 
which they only know the beginning, and remember stories sufficiently 
to tell you that they forgetthem. They are particularly obliging with 
their own affairs, which they din into all that listen to them. They 
undertake to tell you where they were some ten years back, if you will 
only favour them with the name of the place; and beg you to put 
them in mind of something or other which they do not now remember, 
and which was bought by somebody or other whose name they have 
forgotten, to be given to some one else of whom they have only a 
dim recollection. 

There are the implicit talkers, who have such a good opinion of 
your sharpness that they do not tell you half what they wish to let 
you understand. The rest is filled up with ‘* You knows” and com- 
prehensive sentences, such as “‘ You see, and—a—a—a—you see !”’ 
They are not apt to trouble you with long tirades; but afford 
you ample food for meditation, if you wish to come at their meaning. 

There are the insinuating talkers, who drawl their phrases in the 
most approved style, and roll their eyes and head, speak honeyed 
words, and secretly congratulate themselves on their diplomatic attain- 
ments. Their great object is to be listened to, and the death of a 
lapdog is sure to call forth their powers in the pathetic. 

There are the impressive talkers, who nod their head gravely and 
speak solemnly, and bury their chin in their neckcloth and look at you 
earnestly. They are not always long, but they are very moving. 

There are the sentimental talkers, who have got by rote a set num- 
ber of moral maxims. These they apply to whatever may turn up. 
They are altogether a virtuous race, for every thing that is spoken 
gives them an opportunity of reminding themselves and every one else 
of what is honest and good. No matter what is said, they can always 
stitch to it some wholesome precept of morality. 

There are the Malaprop talkers, who have this advantage above 
others, that they can never stand in want of words. They manage to 
adapt every word to every meaning, and have only to stir their lips. 

There are the confidential or mysterious talkers, whose tone is never 
above a whisper. They look very important, sometimes dismal, some- 
times delighted, as circumstances may be. They speak in snatches, 
and can always inform you that there is some secret of paramount in- 
terest and importance, which, unfortunately, they are not allowed to 
disclose to you. 

There are the matter-of-fact talkers, who never utter anything they 
cannot bring witnesses to vouch for. If they tell you they went to 
the country a certain time, they name the day and the date, and insist 
on your inquiring of such a friend if he was not there, and of such 
another if he is not acquainted with the coachman who drove them. 
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If you tell them anything, they ask you sharply how you came by it, 
and what authorities you can bring to prove it. 

There are also the shy talkers, who blush up to the ears as soon as 
they have said anything. They set out upon a sentence and suddenly 
stop in it, as if they had begun a bad action, and repentance was 
better late than never. 

Nor should I[ forget the sarcastic talkers, who are very hard upon 
every one and upon every thing. They speak with an unconcerned 
air and an affected tone, and rock themselves in the pleasantness of 
being very much feared and respected. 

And, last of all, there are the sensible talkers, who either say Yes or 
No, or converse judiciously—partake of all the others’ peculiarities, 
and are ridiculous in none, 

After having thus endeavoured slightly to sketch the different tribes 
of talkers, it may not be amiss to say something of conversation in 
general. The matter of which conversation should consist can hardly 
come under my consideration. It must naturally vary according to 
persons and circumstances; and the only thing to be said with regard 
to it is, that every one who does not wish to be vulgar, rude, or 
ridiculous, should take the subject on which he is to talk from the 
circle in which he is, and not give it to them himself. ‘If you have 
parts,” says Chesterfield, *‘ you will show them more or less upon every 
subject; and if you have not, you had better talk sillily upon a sub- 


ject of other people’s than your own choosing.” Some people, far - 


from following this precept of common sense and good-breeding, are 
guilty of the most odd mistakes in this way; they will speak to the 
merchant of races and hunting, and to the gentleman of the turf of the 
latest news from China. 

The chief qualities which render a man eminent in conversation, are 
a lively imagination, an exquisite tact, unfailing good humour, and a 
deep knowledge of the world. Without these he is sure to become 
the laughing-stock of those before whom he endeavours to shine. He 
may indeed get up a kind of ephemeral reputation without some of them, 
but before long the cloven foot will show itself, and the ass’s ear will 
undoubtedly betray the would-be lion. Conversation should be expli- 
cit, racy, and unaffected ; no tension of mind should be required to 
catch the meaning of the speaker; otherwise from a pleasant relaxa- 
tion it would become a painful study. It should allure the attention 
by fascinating the ear, and please the imagination by its easy flow and 
fulness of ideas; and, above all, it should be natural; it must neither 
‘* o’erstep the modesty of nature,” nor ‘‘ be too tame neither.” 

Our country has produced many distinguished personages, who 
have been famed for their wit and grace in conversation ; and to them 
should the aspirant in eminence turn for the best lessons that can be 
given—the lessons of example. Bolingbroke, Swift, Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, Johnson, are more than sufficient. The stately eloquence 
of Bolingbroke, the caustic pungency of Swift, the overflowings of the 
heart of Fox, the inspired grandeur of Burke, and the crushing vehe- 
mence of Johnson, are specimens of conversational eloquence which 
have had their imitators, but never their equals. Nor should I forget 
Chesterfield, that prince of eloquence, who, if we are to believe his- 
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tory, was no less remarkable for his practice than for his theory, 
Curran is another, who should not pass unnoticed ; in Byron’s opinion 
he was unrivalled ; and even did we not possess authentic records of 
his companionable proficiency, it would be but natural to suppose 
that a part at least of that warmth of eloquence which so distin- 
guished him in his forensic career, should have been communicated 
to his hours of intercourse with his friends. But of all others, the 
man who was most eminent in his conversational powers was Talley- 
rand; and after the long connexion which he had with this country, 
in his numerous diplomatic missions, I may be allowed to name him 
in preference to the rest of his countrymen, as most familiar to an 
English ear. In the able account which Lord Brougham has given 
us of this Machiavellian prince, we see him possessed of every 
quality which can fit a man for shining in conversation. An effective 
voice, consummate shrewdness, with the most profound knowledge of 
the human heart, a lively imagination, and a readiness of repartee 
perhaps unparalleled; were joined in him with the greatest command 
of temper, and the greatest power of dissimulation which can well 
be imagined. No wonder, then, that he should have risen to such 
distinction in a profession where ability in conversation is the first 
talent required! No wonder that he should have been able to cajole 
four different constitutions, and remain true to his own interests to the 
last. 

After having cast one’s eye on these famous characters, it is hardly 
necessary for me to mention what are the impediments to conversa- 
tional proficiency. To find these impediments, we need only seek 
for the reverse of the qualities which were conspicuous in Talleyrand 
and Chesterfield. Shyness, silly vanity, and ignorance of the human 
heart, are unquestionably the chief obstacles to eminence in this line. 
Shyness makes a man appear foolish, when he ventures to open his 
mouth ; silly vanity renders him disgusting by his egotism, or un- 
bearable on account of the touchiness of his temper; whilst ignorance 
of the human heart prevents him from usefully availing himself of 
any other quality which he may be in possession of. It shows forth 
his awkwardness in its most glaring light, and keeps his talents con- 
cealed, or most sadly misdirects them. 

It would be wrong in me to dismiss this interesting subject without 
noticing the immense difference which exists between this age and pre- 
ceding ones with regard to conversation. Our fathers, though they 
may not have been possessed of more wit than ourselves, had certainly 
a far greater admiration for it, and a far greater inclination to cultivate 
and foster it. This is the age of excitement, and though the first fit 
of the fever has, by this time, worn away, the only objects even now 
in request are such as may rouse up a palled attention which has long 
been feeding on the choicest delicacies of literature. The public taste, 
for several years, may be compared to that of the epicure, who, cloyed 
with the subtlest inventions of gastronomy, seeks some stimulus in 
strong sauces and violent spices. No wonder, then, if, in the general 
call for novelty, the cultivation of conversation should be neglected. 
The elegance of discourse and the sparklings of genuine wit can 
never be sought for in the bustle for wonders and excitement. We 
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have no more any wits that club together—alas! we have scarcely any 
wits at all. The symposia and convivia of the ancients, so delightfully 
revived in the days of Dryden and in those of Sheridan, are out of the 
question at the Yee day. We have indeed the Theodore Hooks, 
the Lovers, and the Thomas Campbells ; but these are solitary exam- 
ples, and the unsociableness of the age has communicated itself even 
to them. Amidst this general dearth, the only thing that is left to us 
is to hope—to hope that, when the present matter-of-fact-times, that 
seek for a momentary relief from their dull slumbers in unwholesome 
stimulants, has passed—there may again return the good era of merry 
England, when politics will, from time to time, cry truce, and give us 
leisure to be sociable. 



















LINES TO ONE ONCE KNOWN IN VENICE. 


BY MYLES GERALD KEON, ESQ. 








REMEMBER Venice and the far-off time, 
When last we saw the sadden’d gondolier 
Yield to the music of his golden clime, 
A deep-felt homage in his frequent tear. 







O then we loved some tremulous guitar 
To wake the echoes of that gentle sea, 

And dreamt in list’ning, that a single star 
Would form a destiny for you and me. 






That dream is past,—but shall we still forget, 
Wholly forget, the merry days of yore, 
Wher in the laughing, sunny South, we met, 
And felt a bliss that never can be more ? 
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JONATHAN SWIFT. 







JonaTHAN Swirt was born in Dublin in the year 1667. He was 
sometimes heard to say that he was an Englishman, and that he was 
brought over to Ireland in a band-box ; and he once seriously asserted 
to Pope that he was born in England. At a later period he used to 
point out the house in Dublin in which he was born. This inconsis- 
tency can hardly be called an eccentricity of genius. It merely comes 
to this—that Swift told a very foolish untruth, the motive for which is 
not now discoverable. 

He was so docile a child, that at six years of age he could read an 
chapter of the Bible. About that age he was sent to Kilkenny whet, 
where he remained eight years, and then was entered in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. It seems that his sense of his dependence on the bounty 
of an uncle was so constant and so acute as to affect him in his studies, 
and retard his progress; for after the usual course of study, he was 
refused his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and was at last admitted ‘ by 
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special favour,” which was considered as a reproach. This had the 
effect of making him study for eight hours a day for seven years after, 
in order to redeem himself. This, if it be true, showed very extraor- 
dinary resolution; but it is hardly probable that any man could rigidly 
adhere, for so long a period, and in spite of accidents and the tempta- 
tions of pleasure, to so severe an arrangement. It was while he was a 
student in the University of Dublin that he began his celebrated ‘Tale 
of a Tub.” 

When he was twenty-one years of age, he was thrown upon his own 
resources, by the incapacity of his uncle to transact the most ordinary 
business, for he had lost by disease both memory and speech. He was 
advised by his mother to tell his condition to Sir William Temple, to 
whom she was distantly related. He did so, and Sir William received 
him into his house with the greatest kindness. 

Temple was a man of literary genius and of great experience in the 
world ; he had been frequently sent as ambassador to Holland, and 
had in many signal instances proved himself an able diplomatist. It 
is not likely that the youth and consequent crude notions of Swift 
could be very acceptable to the private hours of such a man. He was, 
therefore, master of a good deal of his time, which he employed in 
study and in writing poetry. He read Cyprian, lreneeus, and the 
works of John Sleidanus, a great lawyer of the age of the Emperor 
Charles V. He produced a few Pindaric Odes; but Swift’s mind was 
wholly destitute of poetical feeling ; and it is not wonderful that his 
attempts in a high and difficult department of the poetic art were 
miserable failures. Dryden, on seeing his pieces, told him as much. 
** Cousin Swift,” said he, ‘ you will never be a poet.” The honest 
and well-founded opinion of Dryden was repaid by a hatred which did 
not cease even after Dryden was in his grave. 

As might be supposed, Temple began at last to appreciate the 
talents of his humble guest, as time and good society gave them 
maturity and polish. He gradually admitted him into familiarity and 
confidence. King William had a just sense of Temple’s upright 
statesmanship, and was accustomed to visit him at his house, in order 
to confer with him on the affairs of the country. Swift was allowed to 
attend during those conversations; and on one or two occasions, when 
the king was disappointed of seeing Temple, who was sometimes con- 
fined to his chamber with the gout, he acted as the substitute of his 
patron. The king taught Swift how to cut asparagus in the Dutch 
way, and offered him a captaincy of horse. Swift, however, had views 
in the church, and the king afterwards promised him a prebend. 

Soon after, Sir William removed to an estate in Surrey, called 
Moorpark, where Swift received his initiation into public business. The 
Earl of Portland had been despatched by the king to Moorpark, in 
order to receive Temple’s advice as to a bill for triennial parliaments, 
then pending in the House of Commons. Neither the earl nor his 
master, who were both foreigners, was very well acquainted with the 
English constitution, and they both had been persuaded that the 
measure was very dangerous. All Temple’s explanations were of no 
force; the earl still continued frightened. Swift was then despatched 
to the king with a written explanation of the whole matter. He pre- 
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sented the paper, and supported it with all his knowledge of English 
history ; but so little to the king’s satisfaction were the arguments ad- 
duced, that he used all his influence to suppress the bill, and it was 
accordingly negatived. Swift often said that his ill success in this 
piece of business was the first thing that cured him of vanity. This 
may be reasonably doubted by any one who has read his letters to 
Pope and Gay, or observed the various allusions to his own impor- 
tance which occur in his works. 

Swift was ashamed of his disappointment of academical honours at 
the Dublin University, and he applied at Oxford for a master’s degree. 
This he obtained in 1692, and immediately began to press his patron 
fora settlement. They disagreed, and Swift pettishly left Moorpark 
for Ireland, where he intended to take orders. After the lapse of some 
time he obtained a small living, but the duties of a country clergyman 
soon became dull when he remembered in what splendour he had 
passed his hours with a distinguished scholar and statesman, and 
whose house was the resort of such men as Dryden and Congreve. 
A reconcilement eventually took place, and Swift returned to England. 
Temple, on this occasion, treated him with great consideration, and 
made him his confidential secretary. Swift must have learned much 
valuable political knowledge from the conversations of a statesman 
who had figured in public life since 1661. 

In the midst of his business as a secretary, revising Temple’s works 
and finishing his own ‘‘ Tale of a Tub,” he found leisure to pay at- 
tentions to a beautiful young lady, Esther Johnson, daughter of Sir 
William’s steward. He called her Stella in many amorous pieces 
which he wrote in honour of her, and by this name she is always 
known, Unhappily the poor girl soon entertained an affection for 
him which was extinguished only with her life. It is plain that Swift 
never loved her; and it may be questioned whether he ever felt love 
to anyone. He had no idea of love, or indeed of any other elevating 
feeling, and his insensibility in this respect has been mentioned as an 
apology for his treatment of Stella. But it is a poor apology, even 
although it could not be readily repelled by the consideration that if 
his heart was unsympathetic, his judgement, which was clear enough, 
might have pointed out to him the criminality of his conduct. 

An excellent opportunity for the display of his satirical talents was 
opened to him in the year 1697, by the famous controversy on the 
respective merits of ancient and modern learning. In 1694, William 
Wotton, a precocious young man, published, ‘ Reflections upon An- 
cient and Modern Learning.” ‘This book was nothing but a learned 
echo of the injudicious criticisms of an obscure French writer of the 
name of Charles Perrault, who decried the ancient authors with very 
little discernment. It was answered by Sir William Temple, who 
unluckily advanced the merits of the Epistles of Phalaris. A reply 
to Temple was published in 1697, to which was appended a * Disser- 
tation on Phalaris.” The reply was by Wotton, and the dissertation 
by the famous Bentley, a man who was undervalued in his own day, 
but who now possesses a European fame as one of the founders of 
emophical philology. He proved the epistles to be spurious, and 

otton handled Temple’s production with great severity. Swift, 
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eager to try his own powers, and to defend his patron, wrote ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Books.” It was, however, only handed about in manu- 
script, and not published until after Temple’s death. 

Temple died in 1699, leaving his manuscripts to the care of Swift, 
who shortly afterwards published them with a dedication to King Wil- 
liam. But neither the dedication, nor a petition which he forwarded 
reminding the King of his promise of a prebend, received any notice. 
After dangling some time after a few of the courtiers, he retired, highly 
disgusted with his disappointment. The treatment he experienced was 
certainly far from what he had a right to expect, for he had the pro- 
mise of the king himself, and was well known to him. Swift himself 
said afterwards that he believed that the king never saw the petition ; 
and this is very probable, for he had too much regard for Temple 
not to have taken notice of Swift. Swift had the courtiers to thank 
for the first of those disappointments which soon filled a mind naturally 
harsh with the bitterest misanthropy. 

The sense of this misfortune had not worn off, when he had to 
endure another. The Earl of Berkeley was appointed one of the Lords 
Justices in Ireland, and Swift was invited to be his chaplain and 
private secretary. He accordingly attended the earl on his journey 
to Ireland in these capacities. A person named Bushe, however, con- 
trived to supplant him in the post of secretary; having succeeded, it 
seems, in convincing the earl that it was not an office fit for a clergy- 
man. In order to soothe Swift’s just resentment, Berkeley bound 
himself to put him into the first good vacancy in the church, that was 
in his gift. Shortly afterwards the deanery of Derry became vacant, 
and when Swift confidently applied, he was very coolly told by Bushe 
that he must pay down £1000 for it. ‘‘ God confound you both for 
a couple of scoundrels!” cried the enraged Swift, and immediately left 
the castle. The earl was afterwards ashamed of himself, or perhaps 
afraid of making an enemy of a man of Swift’s peculiar talents; and 
in a short time pacified him with three poor livings, amounting in all 
to about £230 a year. 

When Swift settled in his livings at Laracor, Stella was in England ; 
and it is probable that time, absence, and new faces would have pro- 
duced their usual effects ; and that by a union with some man who was 
capable of returning her affection, she might have gained a happier lot 
than that which was preparing for her. The invitation which she now 
received from Swift to come to Ireland, and take up her abode near 
him, was the crisis of her connection with him. Had she resolutely 
refused—but a woman’s judgement is rarely a match for her love, and 
she was not endowed with prescience. Poor Stella accepted the in- 
vitation, and joyfully departed for Ireland. 

But Swift longed for the bustle of political life. He visited England 
at least once a year, to enter for a short time personally into the 
politics of the day, to give to the public a political pamphlet, and to 
gratify himself in the conversation of the kindred wits of Button’s 
and Will’s. Of the many eminent‘men who frequented these coffee- 
houses, his acquaintance with Addison seems to have been the most 
intimate. In this manner, alternately enjoying the society of Stella 
at Laracor, and the scenes of political warfare in London, did Swift 
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pass his life till the year 1713, when he received the deanery of St. 
Patrick’s. 

It would be very difficult and not very entertaining to explain the 
political opinions of Swift, to any one not possessed of a tolerable 
knowledge of the great questions which agitated society in his day, 
They were founded merely on the basis of the questions of his time, 
and not on history, and general principles of human nature. Swift 
was altogether a party man, a party writer, and, what is more, a party 
thinker. Hence it is that his political pamphlets disappoint those readers 
who read them with expectations grounded on the fame which they 
gained on their publication. Even to the well informed in history, 
it is difficult to appreciate the true bearing of political opinions long 
exploded, or which have vanished with the circumstances on which 
they were founded. Indeed, it requires much reflection to enter into 
the spirit of times long past. The lapse of time gradually evolves 
new elements of opinion and power, and thus works both in the 
moral and physical worlds a slow but constant revolution. The age 
of Anne is not very distant from our time, but its spirit is. The sources 
and the laws of political movements are almost entirely changed. 

From his connection with Sir William Temple, Swift had con- 
tracted, in common with almost all the politicians of his time, a great 
admiration of the Revolution of 1688. Both the Tories and the Whigs 
united in expelling James II. from the throne. But the motives of 
the Tories were different from those of the Whigs. The Tories were 
alarmed for the church; the Whigs for the civil institutions of the 
kingdom. A Tory of the time of Queen Anne was one who allowed 
the sovereign an extensive prerogative in all but church affairs, and 
who hated the dissenters. A Whig was one who advocated a limited 
and strictly defined royal prerogative, and who was inclined to favour 
the dissenters. 

Swift was always a Tory; but as the church was the touchstone of 
his party, he did not scruple to identify himself with the Whigs as 
long as they were in power, and did not flagrantly invade its privi- 
leges. Swift’s first political pamphlet was in favour of the Whigs ; it 
was entitled ‘‘ A Discourse of the Dissensions in Athens and Rome.” 
If any thing like it were to be published now-a-days, it would not be 
noticed ; the very first sentence is nonsense. ‘The standard of literary 
merit, however, was not nearly so high then as the vast accumulation 
of able writers has now made it, and so Swift received some encourage- 
ment from the Whig ministers. 

In 1704, was published his ‘‘ Tale of a Tub,” one of the few really 
brilliant efforts of his wit. It was printed anonymously, but Swift 
was universally pointed at as the author, It raised a great outcry 
against him, and indeed very justly, for the language of the satire is 
often such as could not be used with propriety by a clergyman; even 
the oaths of Lord Peter, which give a relish to the character, come 
strangely from such a quarter. 

In 1708, were published “‘ The Sentiments of a Church of England 
Man,” the ‘ Letter on the Sacramental Test,” and a few smaller 
pamphlets. Soon afterwards he wrote a “‘ Project for the Advance- 
ment of Religion,” and “‘ An Argument against abolishing Christi- 
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anity.” The last is one of the legitimate offspring of Swift’s wit. It 
is a piece of cruel irony on the infidels and freethinkers of that day. 
The rest are tiresome productions to a reader of these times, and now 
and then a little silly. 

In the same year Swift was employed in some important ecclesiastical 
business by Archbishop King, Primate of Ireland, which gave him an 
introduction to Harley, one of the heads of the Tory party. He began 
to be doubtful of the inclination of the Whigs to serve him, and he 
readily listened to the overtures of Harley. Accordingly, on his next 
visit to England in the year 1710, he broke off all connection with 
the Whigs, who were then falling; and when Harley and St. John 
ultimately triumphed, he completely identified himself with the Tory 
party. Harley and St. John soon appreciated Swift’s talents for that 
sort of political writing which is adapted to the greatest possible 
number of readers, and secured him by their attentions and promises. 
Swift was delighted. ‘ Mr. Harley is so excessively obliging,” says he 
in his “* Journal, to Stella,” ‘“‘ that I know not what to make of it, 
unless to show the rascals of the other party that they used a man 
unworthily who had deserved better. He speaks all the kind things 
to me in the world.” And again,—‘‘I stand with the new’ people 
ten times better than ever I did with the old, and forty times more 
caressed.” 

With great hopes he immediately dashed into business for his new 
patrons, and received the management of a periodical paper, called 
“The Examiner,” which had been originated by St. John, Atterbury, 
and Prior. Swift’s first paper is No. 13, and the very first sentence 
evinces the hireling spirit of its writer. All of Swift’s numbers are 
written with great spirit, and must have been well adapted, by their 
style and affectation of temper, to gain proselytes to the new admini- 
stration among the people at large. Almost the whole of them may 
be perused with interest even at the present day. No. 2, on political 
lying, is a piquant paper on that fertile subject ; and the style of his 
attacks on the public men obnoxious to his patrons, and especially on 
Marlborough and Wharton, is in the highest degree forcible and 
relentless. 

It may be easily supposed that Swift’s ambition rose with the value 
which the ministers set upon his services. Shrewd as he was, his 
vanity must have assisted his judgement to estimate this value, for it is 
plain that he thought that nothing but a bishopric was worthy of 
being his reward. Filled thus with this sense of his present importance 
and future elevation, he affected a foolish equality with Harley and St. 
John. These statesmen saw his eccentric nature, and humoured it, for 
the sake of his pen. But the impudent familiarity with which he often 
treated them, must have given them no smail dislike to their strange 
supporter. Probably this is the reason why Swift never obtained a 
bishopric. Both Harley and St. John were men of taste in literature ; 
and no doubt, as such, they found some enjoyment in the society of 
Swift. But it is not to be supposed that they were so indiscreet as to 
‘admit a mere party-writer, like Swift, to any confidence in public 
matters of any delicacy or importance: it is enough to suppose that 
they explained to him such ends as he was to forward with his pen. 
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That it was difficult to impose upon Swift’s sagacity may be readily 
allowed ; but abler men than Swift have been used by statesmen, and 
such were Harley and St. John as far as mere abilities were con- 
cerned, It is one of the most ordinary accomplishments of a courtier 
to be able to deceive with a child-like simplicity. 

‘‘ The Conduct of the Allies ” appeared in 1711, and created a sen- 
sation not to be paralleled in the history of pamphleteering. Four 
editions were printed’ in a week. In this performance Swift very 
clearly explained to the nation the true state of its affairs on the Con- 
tinent, and advocated peace, on the attainment of which indeed the 
safety of the ministers depended. This pamphlet greatly influenced 
the subsequent divisions in the House of Commons: indeed, the mini- 
sterial speeches and resolutions consisted almost wholly of quotations 
from it. On the whole, it is written with clearness in its details, though 
its parts are ill put together; and it cannot be questioned but that 
Swift’s arguments favoured the true interests of his country. 

Next year he published a ‘ Proposal for correcting, improving, and 
ascertaining the English Tongue.” Dr. Johnson, an excellent autho- 
rity in such matters, says, that it is ‘‘ written without much knowledge 
of the general nature of languages, and without any accurate inquiry 
into the history of other tongues. The certainty and stability, which, 
contrary to all experience, he thinks attainable, he proposes to secure 
by instituting an academy; the decrees of which every man would 
have been willing, and many would have been proud, to disobey ; and 
which being renewed by successive elections, would, in a short time, 
have differed from itself.” 

After his successful efforts in their favour, Swift began to press the 
ministers for preferment. They put him off, from time to time, with 
promises, and magnified the difficulty of obtaining for him any con- 
siderable advancement, on the ground of Queen Anne’s prejudice 
against the well-known author of the ‘“ Tale of a Tub.” They 
amused him so long with hopes and protestations, that he became 
justly alarmed for his prospects. Speaking of the civilities of Harley, 
now Ear! of Oxford, he says, in his ‘* Journal to Stella :”—*‘ 26th Dec. 
1712, I dined with the lord-treasurer, who chid me for being absent 
three days. Mighty kind, with a pox; less of civility and more of in- 
terest. * * * My grandmother used to say, 

‘ More of your lining, 
And less of your dining.’”’ 
It became ultimately obvious to the ministers, that they must either 
prefer Swift or make an enemy of him. They were too well acquainted 
with the force of his enmity, as exemplified in his onsets against 
Wharton and Marlborough, to choose the latter. They, therefore, 
conferred upon him the celebrated deanery of St. Patrick’s. 

In the midst of his political labours in England, and while he was 
regularly transmitting to Stella the diary of his daily actions which has- 
just been quoted, he had cultivated the acquaintance till he had won 
the heart of Miss Vanhomrigh, another beautiful young lady, who was 
entirely ignorant of his connection with Stella, and whose fate was at ’ 
last rendered as unhappy as hers, because the cruel object of their 
common passion seemed to be destitute of ordinary honour and feeling. 
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It was highly dishonourable in Swift to.invite Stella to Ireland, knowing 
the state of her feelings towards him, if he did not intend to marry her. 
It was still more dishonourable in him to throw obstacles which he 
knew to be insurmountable in the way of her union with a worthy gen- 
tleman, to whom her only objection was that it might prevent her from 
being ever united to the man to whom she had been so long constant. 
His attentions to Vanessa, by which name he distinguished the unfor- 
tunate Miss Vanhomrigh, show not only how destitute he was of sym- 
‘pathy for the sensibilities of woman, but how careless he was of pre- 
serving honourable conduct, for his eyes must have been open to the 
nature of his intimacy with the absent Stella. Considered in the light 
of his conduct to these two women, the poem of “‘ Cadenus and Va- 
nessa” is a heartless piece of raillery. It was written shortly after 
Vanessa had, after much struggling, disclosed to him the state of her 
affections. His intention in this poem it would be hard to divine, 
unless it be allowable to conjecture that he merely wished to flatter 
her—to leave her unsatisfied, yet pleased—and thus to be an example 
of ajhateful male coquetry,—hateful, because of its destructive effects. 
It may be here remarked, that the opinion of Dr. Beddoes is well 
answered by Sir Walter Scott. 

Swift arrived at his deanery in 1713, a miserable man—not with re- 
morse for having sown the seeds of misery in the hearts of two excel- 
lent young women, but at not having obtained a bishopric. He 
writes to Vanessa, ‘‘ At my first coming I thought I should have died 
with discontent, and was horribly melancholy while they were install- 
ing me, but it begins to wear off and change to dulness.” _In about 
a fortnight he returned to England, for the purpose of endeavouring to 
keep the ministry together, which was every day expected to fall in 
pieces through the quarrels of Oxford and his rival Lord Bolingbroke, 
formerly St. John. These two statesmen were peculiarly opposite to 
each other, both in the nature of their capacity and disposition. Ox- 
ford was slow, sure, and penetrating; Bolingbroke was rapid, san- 
guine, and adventurous—alternately enjoying signal triumphs and 
suffering signal misfortunes. Oxford was cold and reserved, but 
Bolingbroke was gay and of easy access. The abilities of Oxford were 
adapted both to business and to literature; but his versatility was 
inferior to that of Bolingbroke, the brilliancy of whose talents was dis- 
sa not only in a dexterous management of men, and in fertility of 
iterary thought, but in a copious and seductive eloquence, and in a 
philosophy that was more than superficial. | Estimates of abilities are 
always influenced by a tacit reference to the elevation of the sphere in 
which they shine ; but tried by the highest standard of the statesman- 
ship of their own age, these men will be found pre-eminent. 

Characters such as these, when contending for superiority, could not 
but shatter any ministry; and the efforts of Swift were of course 
altogether unavailing. Soon afterwards Oxford was suddenly dis- 
graced: but just as Bolingbroke had secured the consequences of his 
triumph, the death of the queen dissolved his administration, and 
scattered the leaders of the Tory party. The consequences of the 
return of the Whigs to power are well known. The whole Tory party 
was laid under ban. Oxford was sent to the Tower, and Bolingbroke 

became an exile in France. 
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The ruin of his friends was the death-blow to Swift's political life in 
England. He had published ‘“‘ The Public Spirit of the Whigs,” 
which had the effect of exasperating that party to such a degree, that 
they exerted all their influence to bring the author to punishment. 
They were very nearly successful; but Swift saved himself somehow 
or other, not being inclined to relish that species of flattery to his 
talents. When the Whigs succeeded to the administration of the 
government, Swift was exposed to so many insults from the dominant 
party, that he retired (if he had not actually to flee, as is asserted in 
Smollett’s “‘ History of England,” Book II. chap. I. § 14,) to his 
deanery in Dublin. 

Vanessa soon followed him, and Stella grew jealous. The health of 
the latter had declined in consequence of her keen sense of his neglect; 
and she frequently insisted on marriage as the only atonement for it. 
Swift was at last prevailed upon to consent, but only to the outward 
forms. His intercourse with her continued to be precisely the same 
as before. For some years he contrived to conceal his marriage from 
the unhappy Vanessa, who refused offer after offer for his sake; but 
she at last discovered the truth, and died of grief. 

It was the year 1723, the year of Vanessa’s death, that gave the 
most splendid example of Swift’s talents in agitating the passions of 
the people. About that time a patent was granted to William Wood, 
for coining halfpence and farthings to the extent of £100,000. The 
Duchess of Kendal, the left-handed wife of George I., had received 
the right of disposing of the patent from Sunderland, the prime mini- 
ster, and sold it to Wood, who immediately issued the money. The 
Irish people, however, complained that their country was treated as a 
dependent kingdom, by the patent’s being granted to a person who 
was not a native, and by the stamping of the coin in England. 
The patent was kept by the government in a sort of mystery, and by 
this indiscretion the most groundless reports were circulated and be- 
lieved, which might have been at once refuted by its simple publica- 
tion, Swift appeared, in order to increase the ferment by a series of 
ballads and letters, all of which were signed M. B. Drapier ; and in 
these he did not fail to avail himself of all the latitude of sarcastic con- 
jecture. In this, indeed, he had room enough, for the patent had been 
passed without the knowledge of the lord-lieutenant or privy council of 
Ireland ; and when the Duke of Grafton assumed the reins of govern- 
ment on the 13th of August, when the outcry had existed for a consi- 
derable time, he publicly declared that he had no instructions regard- 
ing it, and that he had not a copy of it, or of any paper that could 
give the public satisfaction. It was thus no wonder that the people of 
Ireland grew jealous. Walpole began to be alarmed, and drew up a 
conciliatory paper, which was extensively circulated, but it made no 
impression. Swift’s famous Drapier’s letters incited the people anew. 
Walpole, who was then at the head of the treasury, wisely determined 
to act with moderation. The Duke of Grafton had not shown much 
talent or desire for conciliation, and he was therefore recalled. Lord 
Carteret was appointed to succeed him, but even his superior address 
failed. Besides the influence of Swift, he had the opposition of Middle- 
ton, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and the patent was finally surrendered. 
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“‘Gulliver’s Travels” appeared in 1727. This work created a very 
great sensation, but the satire was allowed, by every body, to be 
merely general. ‘‘ The politicians, to a man, agree,” writes Gay to 
Swift, ‘‘ that it is free from particular reflections, but that the satire on 
general societies of men is too severe.” Pope also writes to him in 
the same manner. ‘I find no considerable man,” says he, ‘ very 
angry at the book; some indeed think it rather too bold, but none, 
that I hear of, accuse it of particular reflections.” With the excep- 
tion of two or three allusions to Sir Robert Walpole, this is precisely 
the character of Swift’s performance. 

In this year died Stella; and after this melancholy event he seemed 
to lose all sense of even such happiness as his nature was capable of, 
and adopted, in the bitter irony of disappointment and solitude, the 
motto of ‘‘ Vive la bagatelle.”” During the following years he pub- 
lished a few pamphlets, one or two of which are the sacramental tests, 
and discover the want of enlightenment on toleration that was too 
common at that day. Throughout his whole life he had occasionally 
thrown his trifling thoughts into rhyme. Of his pieces the best are 
‘‘Cadenus and Vanessa,” and the ‘‘ Rhapsody on Poetry.” ‘ The 
Legion Club” is a fierce attack upon the Irish Parliament, and is forcible 
and pointed, as are all his attacks, whether in rhyme or plain prose. 
The verses on his own death reflect the strange eccentricity and mis- 
anthropy of their author. 

The last years of Swift were visited by alternate fits of moody idle- 
ness and insanity. It is painful to reflect on the probable causes of 
this lamentable conclusion of a life which might have been happy and 
honourable as well as brilliant. This great wit, but unfortunate and 
unhappy man, died on the 19th of October, 1745. 

Abstractly speaking, the office of the critic is superior to that of the 
author. The critic is possessed of knowledge, not minute, but exten- 
sive; for he studiously remarks only the essential points of a subject. 
The author’s knowledge is minute and profound, but it lies in only one 
direction. It is the office of the critic to popularize the investigations, 
to correct the errors, and to illustrate the truths of those whose genius 
has called them to a life of laborious study in one branch of know- 
ledge. The critic indicates the chasms in science which are to be 
filled up: the author fills them up. In every thing the critic is the 
director of the author. 

This is the origin of that tone of superiority assumed by critics over 
authors, and which some sensible men have protested against; but a 
little consideration will show that it cannot be avoided : indeed, the 
very function of a critic presupposes it. But for one true critic there 
are perhaps fifty injudicious pretenders, whose heedless strictures are 
apt to give rise to opinions derogatory to the office of the critic, how- 
ever just of him who usurps it. The introduction of these remarks 
into this place will be readily understood. 

‘© Gulliver’s Travels,” and the “‘ Tale of a Tub,” are the two bril- 
liant performances which rank Swift as one of the wits of England; 
and from them posterity will estimate his talents. No one ever ex- 
celled Swift in the rank bitterness of his wit. His wit is his hatred 
distilled, and thus gives his attacks a deadly force. If Congreve could 
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have hated his political opponents as heartily, poe his wit would 
have carried a similar venom. But what degrades Swift’s style below 
most of the writers of his own day, and infinitely below even Tom 
Brown, is the filthy language which he uses. The character of his in- 
tellect may be derived from a consideration of his works. It was clear, 
steady and apathetic; never glowing or elevated. His conceptions 
were all cold-blooded, often curdled with a sour misanthropy, and 
often, too, vulgar and filthy. Congreve and Sheridan draw their daz- 
zling rapiers, and fight the battles of wit like gentlemen. The anta- 
gonists of Swift find themselves knocked down with a dirty kitchen 
besom, by which they are immediately besmeared with a compound of 
filth and vitriol. 

‘* Gulliver’s Travels ” are a condensation of all Swift’s misanthropy. 
This performance is the bitterest satire on human nature in existence. 
Swift had seen only the dark side of the world; his life had been a 
series of disappointments ; and thus, to use his own language, ‘ he 
heartily hated and detested that animal called man, although he 
heartily loved John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth.” He sometimes re- 
lented a little, however, and once cries out, in a letter to Pope, ‘‘ Oh! 
if the world had but a dozen Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my 
Travels,” 

The satire of this thoroughly original publication is just; but stands 
on too narrrow a basis to give more than a transient amusement to 
any one who possesses enlarged ideas of the world. There is much 
that is good and noble in human nature, as well as much that is vicious. 
To be worthy of the contemplation of a philosopher, the colouring of 
a great picture of human existence should be as various as that of the 
original. And such a picture could not fail of being generous and 
beneficial satire. It is a common source of regret, every one applies 
general satire to all but himself, but this is as much the fault of the 
satirist as of his reader. The picture is all dark and loathsome, and 
it never strikes him that it can represent himself. A more faithful 
delineation would have brought home the likeness, and he would have 
been ashamed of the spots on the general goodness of his nature. 
No man, or class of men, was ever reformed by being represented as a 
mass of ill qualities. On the contrary, the injudicious satirist rouses 
towards himself hatred and other bad passions. But a man is eager 
to correct his faults when he is told of them as detracting from his 
general excellence ; and the motives which are thus awakened are 
generous and healthy, and likely to give an elevated tone of 
character. 

The following extract from ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels” is a piece of satire on 
projectors and scientific discoverers, and may serve as a specimen of 
Swift’s style :— 

‘* There was a scheme for entirely abolishing all words whatsoever ; 
and this was urged as a great advantage in point of health as well as 
brevity. For it is plain that every word we speak is in some degree 
a diminution of our lungs by corrosion, and consequently contributes 
to the shortening of our lives. An expedient was therefore offered, 
that since words are only names for things, it would be more conve- 
nient for all men to carry about them such things as were neces- 
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sary to. express a particular business they are to discourse on: and 
this invention would certainly have taken place, to the great ease as 
well as health of the subject, if the women, in conjunction with the 
vulgar and illiterate, had not threatened to raise a rebellion unless 
they might be allowed the liberty to speak with their tongues after 
the manner of their forefathers ; such constant irreconcileable enemies 
to science are the common people. However, many of the most 
learned and wise adhere to the new scheme of expressing themselves 
by things, which has only this inconvenience attending it, that, if a 
man’s business be very great, and of various kinds, he must be obliged 
in proportion to carry a greater bundle of things upon his back, unless 
he can afford one or two strong servants to attend him. I have often 
beheld two of these sages almost sinking under the weight of their 
packs like pedlars among us; who, when they met in the streets, 
would lay down their loads, open their packs, and hold conversation 
for an hour together, then put up their implements, help each other 
to resume their burdens, and take their leave.” 

On this passage, the celebrated metaphysician, Dr. Brown, has the 
following remarks, which seem to warrant the general opinion that 
Swift did not push his satire so far as he might have done. But when 
the acute Brown has only observed one instance, it may be safely 
affirmed that Swift’s failures in this respect are not numerous. Dr. 
Brown says :—“ I cannot but think that to a genius like that of Swift, 
a finer subject of philosophical ridicule than the mere difficulty which 
his sages felt in carrying a sufficient stock of things about with them, 
might have been found in their awkward attempts to make these 
things supply the place of abstract language. In his own great field 
of political irony, for example, how many subjects of happy satire 
might he have found in the emblems to which his patriots and cour- 
tiers, in their most zealous professions of public devotion, might have 
been obliged to have recourse ; the painful awkwardness of the politi- 
cal expectant of places and dignities, who was outwardly to have no 
wish but for the welfare of his country, yet could find nothing but 
mitres and maces, and seals and pieces of stamped metal, with which 
to express the purity of his disinterested patriotism ; and the hurrying 
eagerness of the statesman to change instantly the whole upholstery 
of language in his house for new political furniture, in consequence of 
the mere accident of his removal from office.” 

The ‘ Tale of a Tub” is an allegory, in which the churches of Rome 
and England and the Calvinistic church are respectively represented 
by three brothers, Peter, Martin, and Jack. The gradual rise of the 
ecclesiastical corruptions of the first centuries, together with the Re- 
formation, are admirably and laughably typified by the increasing fop- 
pery of the brothers, and by Peter’s kicking Martin and Jack out of 
doors, who afterwards set up for themselves. The whole scope of the 
satire is against the churches of Rome and Scotland. There are a 
great many prefaces and digressions, which, although in some parts 
they are a little obscure, evince much wit and the most piquant irony. 
The circumstance of Swift’s having written allegory, has led some 
people into the opinion that he was possessed of fancy, it being erro- 
neously supposed that allegory is a continuation of metaphor. Mr. 
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Carson, of Ireland, very clearly points out the line of demarcation 
between allegory and metaphor in his essay on ‘The Figures of 
Speech.” The ‘‘ Tale of a Tub” is an effort of wit rather than of fancy. 
Wit and fancy have at least one common field of display; for they 
may both be founded on resemblance. Perhaps allegory is a part of 
this common field ; and it may be well taken for granted, that the 
sustained resemblances of his allegory were traced out by the wit of 
Swift, and that the fancy, which never made any native sally in any 
other of his works, was not likely to shine with such continued splen- 
dour in the ‘‘ Tale of a Tub.” The atmosphere of Swift’s mind was 
far too chilly for the growth of the delicate Howers of rhetoric. 

Perhaps enough has already been said indicative of his style. It is 
fertile in poor and idiomatic expressions; and is often disgustingly 
gross. His poetical effusions are especially chargeable with this lite- 
rary vice. In this he is a contrast to those other wits and writers of 
his day whose works have descended to us. Pope and Addison are 
not often indecent, and they are never disgusting. Fertile in all the 
arts that make literature attractive, it seemed to be their innocent 
ambition to ‘‘ gild’”’ what already appeared to be ‘the refined gold,” 
and “ to paint the lily” with a more dazzling whiteness. Swift, on the 
contrary, delights to degrade every thing that is amiable by associa- 
tions of every kind of nastiness. His poems are no sooner opened, 
than the nose is invaded, and the stomach in motion. 

A biographer who does not enter into the moral character of his sub- 
ject, leaves it to be understood that in this respect he was an ordinary 
specimen of human nature. In this, however, there is, perhaps, some 
injustice ; as it is possible that the same peculiarities of mind which 
elevated him above his fellow-men, gave also a distinctive character to 
his morals. The question of his moral character must, nevertheless, be 
left undecided, or charitably explained, unless great events or critical 
situations have afforded good grounds for a decided and distinct opi- 
nion. Although some mystery bangs over many parts of Swift’s life, 
there are two critical situations which may be easily distinguished. 
The first is the invitation to Stella to come to lela, already men- 
tioned ; and the second is his treatment of Vanessa after she had dis- 
closed to him the place which he had in her heart. In both of these 
Swift acted a dishonourable part; and yet the name of Swift has de- 
scended to posterity in the light of his abilities rather than in the shade 
of his character. Strange it is that wit should be considered valuable 
enough to redeem honour. But the world is, for the most part, led 
captive by meretricious displays, and the greatest vices will find their 
admirers, if they are but gilded by the charm of abilities. To say a 
good thing is far more famous than to do a good thing. The names 
of Kyrle and Howard have but a feeble immortality; and it requires 
all the wit of Pope and all the eloquence of Burke to embalm them. 
But the critic who recognizes any moral aim in the use of the language 
of praise or censure must act on this maxim—that no abilities, how- 
ever solid or shining, can lay any other claim to admiration than that 
which is founded on the good use made of them. 

The field of Irish politics, so difficult and delicate, has been care- 
fully avoided, Some remarks of this complexion would certainly not 
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have been improper in a life of Swift; but the vastness of the subject 
would have required too long a digression. It will be enough to.ob- 
serve that his writings, and especially the Drapier’s letters, were in- 
fluential in spreading more correct views of the true position and rights 
of Ireland. But this unhappy country, the child of eloquence and wit, 
seems still to be true to the fortunes of genius. 

The biographer of Swift, or of any other of the literary men of his 


time, cannot but feel that they were merely the polishers of that 


luxuriant power, which, a century before, laid the foundations of Eng- 
land’s intellectual greatness. ‘The era of Elizabeth was an era of 
power; the age of Anne was one of polish. Imagination, in its com- 
prehensive sense, was the basis of both ages: in the former, breaking out 
in the grandest phenomena, and peopling the intellectual world with 
the happiest creations of humanity ; in the latter, playing in the lighter 
imagery of a regulated fancy. With the exception of Bacon, who 
possessed the lofty imagination of his age, we see no one thus gifted 
who endeavoured to penetrate the secrets of philosophy, until we arrive 
at the precincts of our own day. A race of daring and powerful 
(though perhaps as yet a little erratic) inquirers are already beginning 
toappear. They have dedicated themselves with a religious devotion 
to the service of truth. And it is reasonable to hope that the spring 
time and summer of literature should be succeeded by an autumnal 
era, of which their flowers may be considered as the beautiful har- 
bingers. 





THE DEATH OF CARE: 


A PINDARIC ODE. 


[It has been hinted to us, by several distinguished literary gentle- 
men, that this paper is a covert satire upon modern Reviewers ; 
but we are afraid much may be said on both sides.—Eb. ] 


Tue events celebrated in this poem took place on October 10th, 
1840; and what distinguished them from the incidents of all other 
famous poems, will, it is probable, often occur again. It would be 
needless for me to make any remark on the true poetic furor, with 
which our author dashes at once into the very soul of his subject ; 
and the energy which he displays as unexpectedly as the sudden ex- 
plosion of an old musket.—Arma virumque cano, is certainly not bad, 
but all critics of taste must allow it is far inferior to 
‘* Care is sighing, 
Care is dying, 
His wrinkled face wears death’s pale gloom ; 
But who for Care 
Will mourning wear, 
Or shed one tear upon his tomb.” 


I beg the reader to observe the profusion of dreadful images that 
throng these few lines,—sighs and mourning, death and paleness and 
gloom, and the dreary mansions of the grave, follow each other in an 
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awful procession ;—indeed, the passage, as a whole, is one of which 
neither Milton nor Tasso might be ashamed. 
** Old Care may sigh, 
Old Care may die, 
Or he may be sunk deep in woe ; 
Who to his grief 
Would give relief, 
Or wish his tears would cease to flow?” 


Love your enemies, is certainly the Christian rule, and at first sight 
it might appear our author has violated this sacred ordinance: but re- 
flecting critics cannot fail to perceive what was not so obvious to the 
common sense of the vulgar, that loving our enemies is equivalent to 
loving those who hate us—a wonderfully different thing from loving 
those whom we hate ; which, being a contradiction in itself, cannot be 
the real spirit of the sacred rule. Now as it is we who hate Care, 
and not Care who hates us, the accurate judgment and orthodox phi- 
losophy of our author are abundantly evident. 

‘‘ When friends are parted, 
Broken-hearted, 
Care, gloating, revels in their pain ; 
When fondly spoken 
Vows are broken, 
Care triumphs in his gnawing reign.” 

This is decidedly the finest passage in the poem. The poet, 
conscious his preceding stanza might appear uncharitable, and that 
the rising emotion of pity would be fatal to his object, instantly pro- 
ceeds, with a knowledge of human nature truly wonderful, to inflame 
our prejudices against Care, and enlist us on his side, by enumerating 
Care’s misdeeds. But this is not the only excellence. Prolixity is the 
most dangerous precipice on all Parnassus; and it is really distressing 
how poor ideas are sometimes hunted down. 

The knowing when we have said enough, is a knowledge of no low 
degree ; and what a struggle must it have cost our author to curb his 
spirited Pegasus on this occasion! With what exquisite judgement has 
he chosen the two most beautiful flowers that enliven the banks of 
life’s dreary stream, Love and Friendship! He felt them sufficient for 
his purpose, and restrained his pen. Yet we surely cannot suppose 
him ignorant of the other criminalities of Care: for of a truth he 
might have said :— 

** His hair was grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white, on a single night, 
As some have done with sudden fears. 


And shall then we, 
Repress our glee, 
Because our foe has breathed his last ; 
We'll peeans sing 
To death, pale king ! 
Whose hand the fatal javelin cast.” 
Who can read these lines, and doubt our poet is a philosopher? 
You do him a benefit; he cares not whether you be Death or the 
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TIP Devil, he will be grateful for it. One would think him a staunch 
: follower of Sir Robert’s—the man who is grateful for every good 
measure, whether it emanate from Whig or Tory. After carefully 
collecting some private documents, however, I can inform the world, 
on authority, that he is not even a conservative. 
‘¢ We'll bless the day 
On which he lay 
Supine, before a greater power ; 
Then calmly glide 
Down pleasure’s tide, 
Since life has now no bitter hour.” 


Our space prohibits any lengthened remark on these fine lines, but 


they surely show our poet has been a very sensible man. He now 
changes the chord with all that abruptness for which the Ode is so 
beautiful. 


‘See! Joy is laughing, 
Bacchus quafhing, 
Friendship glorying in the scene, 
When thus we meet, 
And old friends greet, 
And be once more, what once we’ve been.” 


‘ Honourable as these sentiments are to our poet, as a man, they 
; are thrown far into the shade by the splendour of the following :-— 
ABS *“« How bright! they rise, 
‘5 Before our eyes, 

The school, the friends, the early years ; 

Hark ! that halloo— 

Ah! merry crew, 
eg Your faces dim my eyes with tears.” 


And then, as if ashamed of his own tenderness, he indirectly apo- 
logizes to his readers, by explaining the cause of his deep feeling. 


‘¢ For well I know 
Death’s cruel blow 
Has reft those friends whom we loved best ; 
Poor Wil—e’s name 
May surely claim 
A tribute tear—calm be his rest.” 
. Again the chord is changed ; and for such painful contemplations, 
the final stanzas form a delightful antidote. 
“* But let Joy reign, 
Let Pleasure’s train 
Join hands around fair Friendship’s shrine ; 
For Care is dead, 
His power is sped, 
And life, all careless, is divine. 


Not a thought, not a fear, our brows shall cloud, 
For our enemy Care is snug in his shroud ; 

But the song and the glass to Joy shall give birth, 
For our enemy Care is snug in the earth.” 
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‘* PosTscRIPT. 


The truth must be told, though I tell it with sorrow, 
Old Care’s resurrection is fixed for to-morrow.” 


In concluding my remarks on this remarkable offspring of the 
human intellect, and they have already extended to a length I little 
intended, I will only say that the oblivion of this son of song affords 
another melancholy warning to Parnassian genius, and is another 
melancholy proof of the truth so familiar to poets of modern days— 
Immortality is not always bestowed upon the most worthy. 





MY UNCLE LUCKY BOB: 
A SKETCH OF CHARACTER FROM LIFE. 


BY PETER MINIMUS, ESQ, 





TuBa.L.—Yes, other men have ill luck too ; 
Antonio, as I heard at Genoa— 
SuHyY.Lock.—What, what, what ? Ill luck, ill luck ? 
Merchant of Venice. 





My Uncle, commonly called Lucky Bob, was one of those super- 
stitious mortals who look upon every man, woman, child, beast, bird, 
fish, article or thing, as carrying with them a certain degree of good 
or ill luck as the case might be, according to various circumstances 
connected with the situations in which they had been placed by ac- 
cident or otherwise. 

Swift said he never knew a man to rise to any eminence who was 
fond of lying in bed in the morning ; but my Uncle Lucky Bob said 
he never knew a man to rise to any eminence who kept rabbits or 
pigeons. 

If one of my Uncle Bob’s friends or relatives happened to pay the 
debt of nature, he was sure to discover the source from whence came 
the calamity; it was not to be attributed to old age, illness, or any 
thing which the generality of people look upon as the common oc- 
currences of life, but wholly to some piece of ill lack hovering about 
the house, furniture, or companions of the deceased. The consola- 
tion my uncle always brought to the friends of the departed, was, 
that if they had attended to his warning, and got rid of something 
unlucky which he had pointed out on some former occasion, they 
would not have met with their present misfortune. I must say, in 
justice to my uncle’s principle, that after having been jostled about 
for some time between gvuod luck and ill luck, he made one extremely 
lucky hit towards the meridian of his life, which enabled him, for 
the remainder of his days, to spend his time in the charitable oc- 
cupation of watching over and directing the fortunes of his relatives 
and friends, presenting them frequently with lucky articles, and re- 
moving from about them whatever he discovered to be possessed of 
a detrimental power. 
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My Uncle Lucky Bob’s hit was as follows :—He was a baker by 
trade, but by some ill luck or other his baking did not please his 
customers, and they began to get rather crusty, dropped off from him 
by degrees, and at last, as ill luck would have it, my uncle was left 
almost without the means of making his daily bread. Ill luck had 
carried him, to use his own expression—to ‘‘ the very brink of a 
precipice,” when, by the most extraordinary piece of good luck that 
ever fell to the lot of man, my Uncle Bob encountered—‘‘ Let me 
name it to you, ye chaste Stars!” A widow! by all the Gods, a 
widow, and with a jointure of £500 per annum, 

O Lucky, Lucky Dog !—I beg pardon, I mean Lucky Bob,—how 
did you manage this ? by what spell? by what magical lech did you 
happen to catch hold of this widow’s hand, and save yourself, when 
on “the brink of the precipice?” Must you not have entertained 
‘*a score or two of (lucky) tailors,” ‘to adorn your body?” Must 
you not have been under the hands of a lucky ‘‘ coiffeur,” when you 
got your bald pate covered? Must you not have been actually a lump 
of good luck, (or rather a lath, for my uncle was as thin as a lath,) to 


. have twined fond hopes around this widow’s heart and purse at such 


a moment. 

Readers, you have seen the well-known engraving of the child on 
the brink of the precipice, and the affrighted mother exposing her 
breast to lure the unconscious infant from its awful situation. Place 
my Uncle Lucky Bob on that brink, and the widow in the place of 
the mother, but instead of the open breast, let her hold forth an open 
purse with £500 a year in it, and instead of the affrighted counte- 
nance, place one kindled with love, and possessing a conscious air of 
her power to save my uncle, or to let him roll over to his destruction ; 
do this, and you will have some idea of the chance or good luck 
which saved my uncle’s bacon from being swept, ‘‘o’er the horrid 
brink.” Imagination might trace the cause of my uncle’s situation 
without much trouble, but no stretch of my imagination could ever 
discover by what chance in the world, or how in the world, this widow 
happened to fall in my uncle’s path at such a crisis; or even if I 
could fathom this, what in the name of wonder bewitched her to fall 
in love with him. It must have been, as Power says in the farce of 
‘‘The Irish Lion,” when making his observations on the custom of 
the English people, ‘‘ paling their potatoes afore they biles them.” 
** By some strange pervarsity of Intelligence.” 

In my opinion, my uncle could never have expounded this himself. 
I have scarcely a doubt but that he exclaimed upon his wedding day, 


“Was ever woman in this manner woo’d ? 
Was ever woman in this manner won ?”’ 


Without entering into particulars of the courtship, my uncle and the 
widow were joined in holy wedlock in six months after their first en- 
counter. My uncle, of course, retired from business—his bread 
having been baked. Some people said it was quite time for him to do 
so, as the business had very nearly retired from him. Be this as it 
may, they separated immediately after his union with the widow. 

From this time forth, my uncle became, as well as a husband, a 
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confirmed auction hunter. Excepting some trifling domestic affairs, 
which the late widow reminded him of occasionally, he had nothing 
whatever to do but to read the advertisements under the head of 
«« Auctions”—to pick out the lucky sales—attend them, and bid for 
whatever he thought most—not useful or valuable—but lucky. 

The auctioneers in general were very well acquainted with my 
uncle’s character, and did not fail to make use of it to their own ad- 
vantage, and to that of their employers: had they any old rubbish to 
dispose of, they would wait for my uncle’s appearance, and then im- 
mediately set it “? 

‘‘T have two old London Directories,”’ the book auctioneer would 
commence upon seeing my uncle enter the room; ‘ they are for the 
years 1640 and 1641. I understand they were once the property of 
that very fortunate gentleman, Mr. Dowell. What shall I say for 
them? Gentlemen, please set them up for me.” The auctioneer 
would here look behind him—bow, and say “‘ Thank you, sir.” Then 
turning towards the corner usually occupied by my uncle, he would 
continue, ‘‘ Six shillings bid for the lot’”—and truly a pretty lot it 
was; but, notwithstanding, my uncle’s head would nod. “ Six and 
sixpence,” cries the man of the hammer, turning behind him again. 
**Seven shillings,” from behind, inaudible; ‘‘ And sixpence,” from 
my uncle. ‘* Eight,” from behind, inaudible; ‘‘ And sixpence,” my 
uncle, the tone of his voice growing higher. ‘* Nine,” from behind, 
inaudible. My uncle grows warm between hope and fear; he cries 
out, ‘“‘ Ten shillings,” in a most determined tone ; down goes the ham- 
mer, and nai/s my uncle to the two old London Directories, nearly two 
centuries old, and covered with dust and good luck—all for the small 
sum of ten shillings. These valuable lucky volumes would be forth- 
with deposited with some friend who had been unlucky, and was in 
want of a little change (of fortune); for my uncle, in the true spirit 
of charity, would only bestow such gifts upon those who were really 
in need, keeping the proverb in mind, ‘ A friend in need is a friend 
indeed.” 

It not unfrequently happened that my uncle had to remove 
his presents the next day, having discovered that they had been for 
some time the property of an unfortunate man with small means, 
whose wife had been safely delivered of fifteen children, who were all 
alive and doing well. My uncle, in such a case, would perhaps suc- 
ceed in getting sixpence for his bargain, and very glad he would be to 
get rid of it even at such a loss. As for my uncle’s private collection 
of lucky articles, it would be impossible to describe the one half; no 
one knew the value of them excepting himself. 

He had a large collection of wretchedly daubed paintings, but they 
were old and lucky ; he had as maay old horse-shoes stuck about the 
house as if he had been a smith to a cavalry regiment; a library of 
dusty odd volumes and Directories ;—in fact, what had he not which 
could in any way contribute to the lucky barrier raised against the 
‘‘ thousand natural ills that flesh is heir to?” My uncle lived in the 
midst of these immense possessions, not as a common mortal, but as 
one who bore a charmed life. 

My father, Alderman Minimus, was once engaged in a lawsuit which 
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occupied a good deal of my Uncle Bob’s attention. Counsel said the 
result would depend upon certain points of law; but my Uncle Bob 
asserted positively that the whole thing would turn on a point of luck, 
and that the law had nothing to do with it. I cannot help thinking 
that my Uncle Bob was right in this case; for in my mind the law 
has little or nothing to do with a lawsuit. I think man’s success or 
defeat, when in the hands of the gentlemen of the long robe, alto- 
gether depends on chance. I have always been of opinion, that when 
a man is fool enough to go to law, he is a lucky fellow when he gets 
out of it. I, however, think there are some honest lawyers, and that 
they are not all as described by Beaumont and Fletcher— 


“ Lawyers that entangle all men’s honesties, 
And live like spiders, in a cobweb lurking, 
And catching at all flies.” 


My father’s lawsuit had been for some years, 
** Like a wounded snake dragging its slow length along ;” 


many points had been decided in his favour, and many against him. 
When the latter occurred, my uncle would add to my father’s comfort 
by telling him he must immediately get rid of his house, or something 
else, in which he had discovered the cause of his misfortune. My 
father, on such occasions, would fly into a passion, and tell my Uncle 
Lucky Bob to mind his own business, and not be bothering him ; upon 
which my uncle would shake his head, raise his hands, and walk away 
with a gloomy foreboding aspect, as much as to say, ‘“‘ I see you are 
determined to go to h—Il your own way.”” I must not tire the pa- 
tience of the readers by mentioning even one third of the incidents 
arising from my uncle’s ideas of luck; one, however, I will mention, 
because it willserve to show to what a length he would go to serve his 
friends, and because I think the circumstances connected with it were 
engraven on his memory to the hour of his death. 

I am not at all superstitious, and have always been inclined to ques- 
tion the truth of my uncle’s principles on the head of luck ; and when- 
ever an opportunity occurred of playing off a joke upon him as to his 
opinion, I did so. I had a large and very old horse-pistol, without a 
lock, which I told my uncle had once belonged to a notorious highway- 
man, who had suffered the penalty of his crimes on the scaffold, and 
that the said pistol was the very instrument with which this man had 
murdered a gentleman on Blackheath. My uncle swallowed the story, 
and begged hard that I would give away the pistol, as if it was kept in 
the house it would be sure to bring down some dreadful disaster on the 
family. This I boldly refused to do, telling him that I valued the 
deadly weapon the more on account of its having been steeped in 
blood. Fair means would not do, so my uncle resorted to stratagem. 
He called at the house at a time when he knew the family to be out, 
told the servant he wanted to wash his hands, went up to my bed- 
room, and carried off the offensive and bloody pistol in triumph. He 
lost no time in committing its rusty body over the battlements of 
Waterloo Bridge. When the deadly instrument splashed upon the 
bosom of the river, and then sunk to hide for ever its unlucky head, 
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my Uncle Bob cried out to Father Thames in a quotation from Zanga, 
in ** The Revenge” — 
“Dost thou not feel a deadly foe within thee?” 

and walked away with a lighter step, as if conscious of having done a 
good action. No sooner had I heard of the fate of my pistol, which, 
however, had never been of the least value to me, than I sat down, 
and wrote the following, which I had the satisfaction of seeing the next 
day in one of the morning papers :— 

‘‘ Extraordinary Robbery.—Yesterday a person, having the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, knocked at the door of a house in 
Street, and inquired if any of the family were at home; on being re- 
plied to in the negative, he said he wished to wash his hands, and the 
servant, not doubting but that he was a friend of the family, allowed 
him to proceed up stairs to one of the bed-rooms. The next morning 
a very valuable pistol was missed from the room into which the gentle- 
man had gone, who, it is needless to say, did not wait to wash his 
hands.” 

In order to see the effect of my joke, I went upon the morning on 
which the above appeared in the paper, to breakfast with my uncle, It 
was the custom of my aunt to read aloud at the breakfast table any 
thing worthy of attention from the morning papers. 

My uncle had greeted me very civilly, and indeed had been un- 
usually kind to me this morning, no doubt with an idea of consoling 
me for the loss of what he thought I had placed such value on. But 
O! will I ever forget his face, upon my aunt calling our attention and 
reading aloud the article headed ‘‘ Extraordinary Robbery?” My 
uncle was just lifting a cup of tea to his mouth. Some words about 
the commencement of the paragraph fixed his attention, and arrested 
the ascending cup at the same moment; his face quivered for a second 
or two between pale and red; but when my aunt came to the part 
about the missing pistol, my uncle’s blood decided, and every 
drop of it rushed into his face and head—the cup dropped from 
his hands—he turned on me a look—O Jupiter, what a look! 
—it made me start from my seat; I expected the next moment his 
fist would be in my face,—lI darted to the hall, secured my hat, and 
made a flying exit from the house. I had just time to hear the 
window dashed up, and my uncle’s voice, almost choked with rage, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ You infernal puppy, you will never have an ounce 
of good luck as long as you live.” As to my aunt, we can imagine 
her astonishment, as she had never been told a word about the pistol 
before. 1, however, had the pleasure of hearing from her own lips 
afterwards that she had laughed heartily at the joke. My Uncle Bob, 
from that time forth, held me in the most sovereign contempt, and 
as far as regarded luck left me entirely to my own fate. My uncle 
certainly had the Zuck to live for a long time; but by some ill luck 
he grew old, and became ill; he struggled for a decent period, but 
strange to say, notwithstanding all his caution, the ill luck pre- 
vailed.—Alas! he died, looking forward with hope to better luck 
in the next world; it is some consolation to be able to add that 
he left in his will a great many legacies (not even forgetting me) 
of good luck. 
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NOTES ON SWEDEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TxovuGH several works on Sweden have recently appeared, it is quite 
possible that some of the smaller crumbs of knowledge, such as pro- 
fessed authors would scarcely condescend to communicate, may yet 
remain to be gathered by the wayfarer in that country. Should it 
appear to you that the following pages contain any matter of this 
description, they are very much at the service of your magazine. 

To begin with Royalty ;—a gentleman of intelligence, who for some 
time held a civil appointment in Stockholm, which afforded him 
familiar access to the Court circles, assured me, that instead of his 
present Majesty having been, as is generally alleged, indebted to Na- 
poleon for his appointment as Crown Prince of Sweden, he was both 
thwarted and opposed in regard to his acceptance of that dignity by 
his imperial and imperious master. 

Marshal Bernadotte was, however, able rightly to estimate the 
selfishness and personal jealousy which gave rise to this opposition on 
the part of the French Emperor, and to disregard it accordingly. 

Charles the 14th, the hero of a hundred fights, struck me as pre- 
senting some resemblance to one of our English military veterans, Sir 
Wn. K. G., without perhaps being either quite so good looking or so 
especially aristocratic in his bearing. 

Anomalies, and more particularly those which have their origin in 
merit, are always refreshing in this world of little variety; and the 
present elevation of the son of an undignified French lawyer to the 
throne of Sweden, with the daughter of a French merchant sitting by 
his side as queen, is certainly one of the greatest political novelties of 
our age. Their elevation to these high stations is practically valuable, 
as an acknowledgment by the great ones of the earth that the “ right 
divine” of kings, may still originate in merit, and that the unanimous 
wishes of a nation, properly expressed, form, in truth, that right divine. 

Their Majesties appear to have been so thoroughly admitted into the 
freemasonry of European royalty, and so heartily adopted by the 
Swedish nation at large, that Prince Oscar, on succeeding to his 
father’s throne, may be expected to find himself as much at ease on it, 
as had he sprung from a long and illustrious line of royal ancestors. 

Such, it is believed and hoped, is the existing position of royalty in 
Sweden, and the supposition appears by no means inconsistent with 
that interest, as a matter both of history and of romance, which the 
Swedes still manifest in respect to the career of some of their ancient 
sovereigns, and more especially of Gustavus Ericson, the founder of 
the Vasa dynasty. As an illustration of this interest, a new popular 
drama, founded on some of the principal events in that excellent king’s 
career, has latterly been produced at one of the theatres to which we 
resorted. 

It appears that Sweden, at the period alluded to, about three cen- 
turies ago, was in subjection to the King of Denmark, and that the 
father of Gustavus Ericson, with a hundred other Swedish nobles and 
high ecclesiastics, had been wantonly put to death by order of the 
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Danish King Christian, of cruel memory. With a view to resent this 
wanton outrage, and at the same time aiming at the liberation of his 
country, Gustavus Ericson resorted as a solitary wanderer to the Dale- 
carlians of the North, and after many wonderful escapes from capture, 
he succeeded in rousing them to arms ;—thus ultimately effecting the 
emancipation of his country. Such, at least, is the plot of the play, 
as it was explained by a Swedish gentleman who sat near me, and it 
probably keeps as near to the facts of history as such dramas usually 
do. The stage was, during the performance, occasionally crowded 
with theatrical Dalecarlian peasants, who, with their sheep-skin sur- 
touts, and conical broad-brimmed hats, with bows and quivers of 
arrows suspended at their sides, presented an appearance sufficiently 
peculiar and characteristic, The Dalecarlians may thus be considered 
in Swedish history what our Highlanders are in that of Scotland—brave 
in arms, and easily roused to sympathize with the unfortunate. It 
would appear, however, as though in both countries simplicity and 
bravery were of less account than formerly ; for with us emigration is 
now the only resource of the mountaineers, while in Sweden the gene- 
ral pursuits of this class, as wandering labourers through the richer 
districts of the kingdom, are at present of the most humiliating de- 
scription,—in so much that they are literally the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the inhabitants of Stockholm generally. To the 
honour of the virtuous poverty of tie Dalecarlian peasantry, it is only 
proper to remark, that their general reputation for integrity is of the 
highest description,—in so much that they are allowed to enjoy the 
gipsy privilege of roaming over the country without having passports. 
Ju this respect it would indeed seem to be desirable that the police of 
Sweden should make some approach towards an equal degree of indul- 
gence to other travellers, which is at present very far from being the 
case. For example, notwithstanding our having had our passports 
from London countersigned by the Swedish chargé d'affaires there, 
we have been compelled to purchase fresh ones, both at Gottenburg 
and here. Similar disrespect was likewise evinced towards our origi- 
nal passports in Denmark; and it would really seem as though the 
governments of these northern countries either desired to discourage 
visiters, or considered it a proper policy to throw all the expense of 
their police establishments on passing strangers. In the other countries 
of Europe, a traveller may wander for twelve months without any 
renewal of his passport; but these matters are very differently managed 
in the North, so that we have already been blessed with the possession 
of three. separate passports, exclusive of that on the authority of which 
we took our departure from London. Before proceeding to some other 
matters, it may be permitted to indulge in a remark, arising out of 
the dialogue of the evening which we spent at the theatre, that many 
phrases of the Swedish language very much resemble some of our own. 
“Let us go,” and “ go there,” are, for instance, both in sense and 
sound, as good Swedish as they are English. Such, at least, was the 
interpretation given by my friend on asking the meaning of those 
monosyllables ; and it will readily be imagined that I do not allude to 
their Swedish orthography, being in a happy state of ignorance in 
regard to that matter. 
N. S.—VOL. V. LL 
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Here, on an eminence in the Park, there has been erected a colossal 
bronze bust of the poet Bellman, who flourished during the last reign, 
and is considered the Anacreon of Sweden. This poet appears to have 
equally abounded in practical as in poetical conviviality; and the bust 
is, therefore, with entire propriety, encircled by the usual emblems of 
both Bacchus and the Muses. Some years ago, the admirers and 
personal friends of the poet held a convivial meeting, in celebration of 
his memory, around this monument. 

On such an occasion, wine was, of course, freely indulged in; and, 
under its influence, one admiring and excited votary was at length 
heard to exclaim, ‘‘ How comes it that the shade of the once convi- 
vial Bellman is the only spirit present which partakes not of the wine 
cup;” and, suiting the action to the word, he forthwith dashed a gob- 
let of the poet’s favourite liquid over the immoveable features of his 
bronze representative. 

The Stockholm Museum of Natural History is considered the third 
of Europe, in regard to the variety of its ornithological specimens ; 
and, as might be anticipated, exhibits all the numerous northern va- 
rieties of ducks, geese and game, in profuse abundance, Some of 
these were certainly either such as are not usually met with in other 
Museums, or their greater frequency caused them to attract our more 
particular attention. 

In zoology this Museum is also rich, and its collection of northern 
quadrupeds is, in particular, remarkably extensive; exhibiting the 
bear, the lynx, the wolf, and the otter, in all their varieties. These 
animals are exceedingly well ‘‘ got up,” each after its kind; and the 
red glassy eyes of some of them might even be imagined as casting 
glances of a somewhat equivocal description at their quiet neighbours, 
of the deer and hare tribes : nevertheless, however well imitated the 
fiery glances of these freebooters of the forest may be, they at present 
fall quite harmless on their once favourite victims. To our unheroic 
tastes it was certainly infinitely more agreeable thus to make the 
acquaintance of the illustrious family of Bruin in the Museum of 
Stockholm, than it would have been to do so in the wilds of a Scandi- 
navian forest. Mr. Lloyd may, no doubt, be of an opposite opinion, 
and to him we would therefore willingly leave his former favourite 
amusement, that of playing at bo-peep with a wounded bear, around 
the stump of a decayed tree. 

Having gone, on Sunday morning, to witness the service at several 
of the principal churches, we found the cathedral to be the only one 
the interior of which possesses any objects of peculiar interest. 
Among its ornaments appears pre-eminent a very large and singular 
picture, representing the Day of Judgment; which, should it fail to 
produce any confirming impression on the virtuous tendencies of the 
congregation, the deficiency of effect is by no means to be attributed 
to any lack of distinctness in its conception, for the artist has repre- 
sented the faithful lambs on one side, as separated from the wicked, 
who are portrayed as wolves, on the other, in a manner, to say the 
least, sufficiently marked. The altar of the cathedral, which is of 
ebony richly inlaid with silver, is, it appears, a trophy taken from 
Prague, by Gustavus Adolphus, during the religious warfare which he 
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so long waged in Germany, against the Catholic intolerance of the 
times. In all the churches of Stockholm, the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is administered, to a certain portion of the people, every Sun- 
day ; and we had thus several opportunities of observing their exceed- 
ing devoutness of manner: nor should I perhaps omit to allude to the 
gorgeous altar dresses of the clergy, who are, as it appeared to me, 
even more splendidly arrayed than their fellow labourers in the 
Catholic Church. The peculiarly elongated tone of voice in which 
the Swedish clergy drawl forth their sentences, presents a strong con- 
trast to the elegant and devout propriety of the English clergy; and 
equally so to the more impassioned eloquence of those of France. 
Exclusive indeed of the doubtful taste of this Swedish intonation, it 
is, I suspect, much more likely to lull than to excite the faculty of 
attention : thus, though the ear may be filled, the understanding may 
nevertheless remain uninstructed. 

The style of dress among the lower orders of the several congrega- 
tions of the churches which we visited, as well indeed as their general 
appearance, much resembled that which is now fast changing among 
the peasantry of some of the more remote districts of Scotland; and 
especially so in regard to the simple manner which the females here 
still adopt in covering their heads with handkerchiefs, black, white, or 
coloured, as chance or choice may direct. The unbecoming fashion 
after which this is done, being similar to that in which a traveller 
might, in the absence of his sac de nuit, tie a handkerchief over his 
head before going to sleep, offers a striking contrast to the tasteful 
pyramids into which the rustic belles of Normandy love to build up 
their fancy coloured muslins. 

The Ritterholm Church, though by no means architecturally grand, 
is nevertheless considered the most interesting of Stockholm, from 
its containing the tombs of many of the Kings and most illustrious 
heroes of Sweden. In consequence of its spire having recently been 
struck by lightning, this ancient church is at present in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, and the tombs of some of the heroes are for the 
moment in a state of confusion, almost equal to that of the battle- 
fields from which so many of them were carried. The tomb of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, in consideration of his long and glorious military 
career in Germany, most deservedly bears the inscription Magnus; a 
title which, though not very generally awarded to him, this military 
Luther of the Reformation certainly merits from Protestant Europe, 
beyond every other hero of modern times. 

The tomb of Charles the 12th is also here ; and could heroism alone 
constitute greatness, exclusive either of success, or the nature of the 
objects to which it was devoted, he also might have been regarded as 
meriting similar distinction ; but as he fought apparently more for the 
pleasure of the combat, than for any rationally defined object, the 
crown of military madness has been more suitably bestowed upon 
him, so that his fame is now to be found only in the professional renown 
of his battles, 

The population of Sweden is estimated at about three millions, 
excluding of course from view that of its sister kingdom Norway. 
The military establishments of the kingdom are estimated to contain 
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in-all about 80,000 men. This force consists, however, of two de- 
scriptions, of which much the larger portion is only to be considered in 
the light of a national militia, scattered over the country, and oc- 
cupying certain lands which are the property of the crown in the 
various districts. These crown estates are therefore to be considered 
as so many military colonies, in which both officers and men pursue 
agriculture as their ordinary vocation, and devote only a limited 
period of their time to military training. Such a system would no 
doubt prove a good one in any country, but is more especially so in 
so poor a kingdom as Sweden, when regarded in an economical point 
of view. In addition also to its economical advantages, that evil ex- 
ample which the idleness and dissipation of a large standing army 
too generally exhibits to the people of a country, is by this means 
happily avoided; nor is even the productive direction of such an 
extent of physical labour towards the useful pursuits of agriculture to 
be lightly regarded in discussing its advantages. The occupancy 
of these farms does not descend in the family of the soldier, and I 
believe that, both in respect of principle and practice, their possessors 
are to be considered in the light of good soldiers, permitted to sup- 
port their families by agriculture, rather than of farmers unwillingly 
performing certain military duties on compulsion, Several regiments 
of the standing army are of course always stationed in Stockholm, 
and their bearing and general aspect appear highly military, more 
especially to one whose eyes have been lately familiar with His Ma- 
jesty of Denmark’s awkward, dumpy squad. In point of size, the 
Swedish soldiers, such at least as are met with at Stockholm, appear 
to equal the picked regiments of Austria; and individually speaking, 
the men of Sweden have a greater appearance of muscular strength 
than those of Austria, and they certainly rejoice in much more be- 
coming colours of dress. While on this subject, if it may be allowed 
to look back a couple of centuries or more, first to the military 
achievements of Gustavus Adolphus, and a century later to those of 
Charles the 12th, it appears evident that no country of Europe has 
earned a higher military renown, than this remote and thinly peopled 
land of Sweden. Two epochs of conquest and victory, similar to 
those which Frederick the Great accomplished for Prussia, and 
Napoleon for France, were realized for Sweden by each of those 
kings. That there are now no territorial remains of these victories 
in the possession of Sweden, is properly to be attributed to the 
isolated position of the kingdom in reference to the continent of 
Europe ; and by no means to any decay in the prowess of the Scan- 
dinavian people. The naval force of Sweden at present consists of 
eleven line of battle ships, and eight frigates, besides corvettes, brigs, 
schooners, and a very large number of gun-boats. 

The recently increased attention of the government to the naval 
defences of the kingdom is worthy of all approbation ; for Russia being 
the only enemy that Sweden need now ever fear, it would be wise, 
whenever the necessity may arise, to meet that enemy on sea rather 
than on land, the Swedes being well known to be infinitely superior 
on the former element to the Russians. 

The nobility of Sweden, though no doubt sufficiently numerous, are 
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yet not so over-abounding as to have brought their order into con- 
tempt, as has happened in some more southern districts of the Euro- 
pean continent. It appears that previous to the year 1809, the rank 
of nobility descended in this country to each member of a family; but 
at that period a new law of succession arose, limiting the honours of 
nobility to the eldest son alone. Excepting in reference to titles, and 
such cher of estates as may be inalienably attached to them, there 
is no law of primogeniture in Sweden; so that, on the death of a pa- 
rent, the general family effects are in most cases equally divided 
among the children. In reference to the non-ennobled classes, this 
equality of division at all times prevails; and it would seem to argue a 
great deficiency of chivalrous feeling, that the custom among the nobi- 
lity of the country should on this point prove much less generous towards 
the fair sex than that of their plebeian neighbours. Such, however, is, we 
were informed, the case, insomuch that the daughter ofa noble family le- 
gally inherits only the half ofa younger son’s portion, instead of that equal 
share which as a matter of right belongs to the daughters of the more 
humble classes of society. The kingdom of Sweden was, it appears, 
formerly burthened with a considerable amount of public debt; but 
the present king’s government has been unfashionable enough, con- 
trary to all precedent, to diminish very materially the extent of this 
incumbrance. Having instituted some inquiry to-day in regard to 
the amount of the national revenue, a gentleman of the country re- 
plied with a good-humoured laugh, that he believed it did not muclv 
exceed that of one or two of our English dukes. His reply was, of 
course, such as was not intended to be literally interpreted ; and I 
have since ascertained that the actual amount of revenue somewhat 
exceeds one million sterling. The statistical tables on this subject 
give, for instance, 19,465,970 rix dollars as the total gross revenue of 
the year 1829, and of this the land-tax alone amounted to 12,622,621 
rix dollars, that is, nearly two-thirds of the whole taxation of the king- 
dom. The advocates in England for commercial justice and cheap 
food might triumphantly refer to these proportions in their works; and 
I would ask whether the insignificant and almost forgotten land-tax of 
England has of late years amounted to even a hundredth part of its total 
revenue. No; our thrice happy landed aristocracy, wiser in their 
generation than those of Sweden, not only avoid the payment of any 
such formidable tax, but actually impose one on the food of the 
British people for their own peculiar benefit, which nearly equals in 
amount all those paid to government. Were further evidence needed 
of the injustice of this English system, it might readily be shown, that 
probably three-fourths of the revenue of Great Britain is paid by its 
commercial and manufacturing classes, for it is certainly by the popu- 
lation of the towns, and not by the agriculturists, that all those articles 
of luxury and necessity which are most productive in revenue are 
chiefly consumed. | 
Sweden would, I fancy, appear a pecuniary paradise to Mr. Attwood 
of Birmingham, who has so long laboured for the restoration of those 
‘martyred saints”—one-pound notes ; for in this country government 
bank-notes condescend to represent pence much more frequently 
than they do pounds. As an illustration of this point, on requesting 
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our valet de place yesterday to recompense a poor lad who had gone 
about a hundred yards, in order to call the sexton of one of the 
churches for us, his pocket-book was immediately opened, and a 
bank-note placed in the hands of our poor messenger; but the 
value of the precious document did not probably exceed about three- 
pence of our money. To make payment thus of small sums in paper, 
though it appears at first as being somewhat princely, is a matter with 
which one would readily get familiar, were it not that there are two 
descriptions of bank-notes, namely, one which represents dollars rix 
gilt, and the other, dollars banco ; the former being about Is. 1d. each, 
and the latter 1s. 8d. each. When, therefore, we were compelled to 
make payment of money without the assistance of our guide, these two 
descriptions of dollars proved cn many occasions a source of consider- 
able difficulty and confusion. Next to its language, to understand the 
money of a country is the most important acquirement to a traveller, 
and in preparing to pass through the interior of Sweden, in particular, 
it becomes necessary, from the deficiency of metallic currency, to pro- 
vide a very large supply of bank-notes, of all the various smaller 
amounts that can possibly be obtained. These notes native travellers 
generally carry in a leathern purse, which, in respect to size, ranges 
somewhere between the largest lady’s reticule and the smallest de- 
scription of carpet bag, and these formidable purses they carry sus- 
pended over their shoulders. Indeed, so ail prevailing is paper, that 
we have hitherto met with scarcely any Swedish silver coin in cir- 
culation. All the paper money which we have met with appears to be 
the issue of the Stockholm Government Bank; and thus, by having 
one sole bank of issue, that great desideratum in money matters—an 
equality of circulation—has hitherto been attained. Of late, however, 
the privilege of issuing paper as money has, we understood, been con- 
ferred on several of the provincial banks; and this power, if unlimited, 
may, no doubt, in the course of time, lead to the same competition 
and confusion in Sweden, that it has frequently produced elsewhere. 
That Sweden has, under its present ruler, rapidly increased in both 
commercial and agricultural prosperity, as well as in the extent of its 
mining and manufactured productions, is sufficiently attested by all 
that a traveller both hears and sees, in passing through the kingdom. 
This internal improvement is indeed still rapidly pursuing its onward 
march; and, among other matters submitted for amelioration, a 
government commission has lately been appointed, for the purpose of 
regulating and improving the boundaries of landed property. Such a 
commission is stated to be more than usually necessary in Sweden, in 
consequence of a large proportion of the cultivated land at present 
consisting of small, unenclosed and detached patches, which individual 
proprietors have, at various periods, reclaimed from either the forest 
orthe moor, While property is thus mixed, and minutely and irre- 
gularly divided, it is of course impossible to effect any considerable 
agricultural improvements, A new era, it may therefore be hoped, 
is now about to commence in the history of Swedish agriculture; and 
when each property shall, by such means, be rendered sufficientl 
compact, enclosures, drainage, and a due rotation of crops, will all 
hecome practicable, which they now are not. The peasantry here 
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subsist chiefly at present on bread made of barley, oats, or rye, along 
with potatoes, milk, and fish, not forgetting the use of corn brandy 
ad libitum. 

The climate of Sweden is generally, however, found quite equal to 
the production of wheat; and there can be no reason to doubt that 
the same soil, which, under present bad management, produces only 
the coarser descriptions of grain, may, in a short time, yield to its cul- 
tivators the increased luxury of wheaten bread. Such an agricultural 
court of inquiry as that which has recently been established, in addi- 
tion to the increased comforts which it must be the means of diffusing, 
will, probably, give rise to improvements, such as may hereafter enable 
the soil of Scandinavia to support a vastly increased population. A 
very large portion of the soil of Sweden is, happily for the comfort of 
the people, the property of those who cultivate it; and, in consequence, 
the country does not abound in wealthy proprietors. On referring to 
the statistics of this kingdom, I find that there are in it no fewer than 
322,000 families reported as possessed of landed property ; and, esti- 
mating only three individuals to each family, it appears that there are 
thus nearly a million of persons directly interested in the soil as pro- 
perty.—This, if correct, proves an equal distribution of rural- wealth, 
such as is certainly not to be met with in any other kingdom of 
Europe, in an equal degree. Very large incomes are, therefore, un- 
frequent among the nobility here; nor do they indeed require them, 
for a Swedish officer informed us, that a sum of money equal to £500 
English, is considered amply sufficient for the suitable support of a 
noble family, moving in the best society of the capital. The officer in 
question being himself a noble, I am disposed to consider his informa- 
tion, on this point, as sufficiently authentic. In Protestant Sweden, 
as well as in Protestant Germany, the evening of Sunday is very 
generally devoted by the public to attending the performances at the 
theatres; so that strangers, by resorting to these places of recreation, 
may at least observe the people under all the advantages which holi- 
day dresses and gratified expressions can bestow upon them. The 
ladies of Stockholm, even as thus seen under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, did not, I must confess, appear such soft and irresistible 
beauties as we had been led to expect; nor, in the whole course of our 
after wanderings in the capital, were we fortunate enough to meet with 
any lady worthy of being compared to our blue-eyed fellow traveller 
of the steam-boat. 

I would beg, however to be understood as speaking thus with re- 
ference to ladies, par excellence, for were it not infra dig. to con- 
descend to a lower grade of life, a fair and amiable neighbour of ours, 
who acts as the presiding divinity of a fashionable café in the 
Drottning Gadan, lays, it must be admitted, the susceptibilities of her 
visiters very extensively under contribution, This young lady seems 
a very pattern of good humour, and sits from hour to hour, patiently 
and gracefully dispensing her ices, and other sweets, to all comers, 
equally ready to coquette with any young Swedish officer, or to 
receive such silent glances of admiration as were bestowed upon her 
by strangers, who have not acquired the art of flattering in the 
Swedish tongue. The easy grace with which this young beauty dis- 
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tributed her bonbons, certainly entitle her to be considered as a 
pattern of natural elegance; and she seems tlie possessor of so much 
native sweetness as might outweigh a hundred fold the whole stock of 
artificial sweets which she is occupied in vending, In respect to ap- 
pearance, the men of Sweden must certainly be spoken of generally 
as sufficiently good looking, and as superior to our own countrymen 
in point of size, though perhaps manifesting somewhat less the ap- 
pearance of personal activity. 

When in Vienna, last summer, on rumours reaching our ears from 
every quarter of the prevalence of a general dissoluteness of manners, 
it seemed to my Presbyterian prejudices easy to account for such a 
state of society there, by the daily substitution of confession, and 
forgiveness, for that strict practical morality, which ‘‘ needs not to be 
repented of.” The wealth, luxury, and idleness of such a city as 
Vienna, likewise tend towards the production of that condition of 
society ; but here, in the frigid North, amid the poverty and Protes- 
tantism of Scandinavia, to find Stockholm possessing a similar reputa- 
tion, was certainly a matter of more surprise. Should, however, the 
fact be as is generally stated, which I must take leave to doubt, to 
account. for it amid so many circumstances, strongly tending other- 
wise, would be a task of almost hopeless difficulty. Indeed, no one 
can, I am sure, travel through Sweden, and view its peasantry on their 
native soil, without being disposed to judge most favourably of their 
natural dispositions; yet, in doing so, a difficulty springs up, in the 
existence of a greater number of registered offences among them, 
than such sequestered residences, and humble habits of life, would 
seem calculated to give rise to. These crimes and offences, some of 
which must be admitted to be rather serious, may no doubt be 
mainly attributed to that great source of evil in all the countries of 
the North, an over indulgence in ardent spirits. It is hardly, therefore 
a matter of doubt that a large proportion of the crime of Sweden 
has its origin in the excessive use of corn brandy, and it would 
indeed be well for its people, was the art of distillation as little under- 
stood among them as that of alchemy. It may still, however, be 
hoped that some future chancellor of the Swedish exchequer may be 
induced to take the whole family of the spirit stills under his parti- 
cular care, as fit subjects for taxation and restriction. That the use 
of spirits is by no means an antidote to the severe cold of northern 
climates, but rather the reverse, appears to have been sufficiently 
proved by Captain Ross, during his last voyage to the Polar regions. 
Such of his seamen, for example, as could be induced to prefer tea or 
coffee before commencing their watch on deck, having, it is stated, 
been found much better able to resist, for a given period, the attacks 
of cold, than those who indulged in spirits. The idleness and revelry of 
winter life, such as it is represented to be among the peasantry of the 
Swedish villages, must be, it may be confessed, by no means favour- 
able either to morality, or domestic comfort. 

During those five months of the year that the earth is clad in its 
winter mantle, dancing, feasting, and drinking become, in short, the 
chief occupations of the rural inhabitants. A Swedish gentleman, 
speaking one day in praise of these habits of life, remarked, that after 
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the farmers had, at the commencement of winter, baked their bread, 
salted their meat, brewed their beer, and laid in their stock of corn 
brandy, nothing remained to be done during the remainder of the 
season unless todance and make merry. In reply to this statement, I 
used the freedom, apparently without much effect, just to hint an ob- 
jection to the hardness of the cakes, the saltness of the beef, and the 
maddening strength of the corn brandy. As regards the cakes in 
particular, of which we had some experience, it seems surprising that 
people can be found able either to masticate, or to digest them, after 
having been baked for several months, These flinty delicacies, composed 
I believe of barley meal, are made very thin, and in appearance rather 
resemble layers of grey slate stone than ordinary human food. 

The Royal Palace of Stockholm is, as in capitals should perhaps 
always be the case, the most attractive public building of the city. 
In form it is square, with a court-yard of considerable extent in the 
centre ; and its position near the termination of the principal bridge is 
equally commanding as it is convenient, overlooking both the city and 
the port. Its most striking ornament is, however, the polished out- 
work of grey granite, which fronts the bridge. It may no doubt be 
highly irregular, in point of phraseology, to term the approach to an 
elegant palace an outwork, yet that which is here referred to some- 
what merits the name, by reason of its solidity, as well as its extent. 
The granite walls of this approach conceal from view the two sloping 
carriage roads which lead up to the gate of the principal entrance, and 
the effect of this approach as viewed from the bridge is very grand, 
while the solidity of the structure corresponds well with the imperish- 
able nature of the granite material of which it is composed. 

The Palace of Stockholm thus from one side may be said, as it were, 
to rise out of a wall of polished granite. The private apartments of 
the Royal family do not exhibit any objects demanding particular 
remark, nor does the picture gallery contain many works capable of 
exciting admiration. Two or three of the Dutch pictures may a 
be considered good, as well as an agreeable one representing a laug 
ing girl, by an unknown Italian painter. It is seldom that a traveller 
meets in other galleries with portraits of that untameable lion of the 
North, Charles the 12th; and the one which is to be seen here, though 
taken when he was a youth, has all the merit of being authentic, and is 
consequently interesting. 

The collection of sculpture appears, however, to possess considerably 
more merit than the department of the less real sister of the arts. 
Among the modern works, may be remarked a coarse looking, but 
striking and Herculean, representation of his godship Odin; and among 
the antiques, a beautiful Endymion, which, though procured from 
Italy, is yet supposed to be of more ancient and Grecian origin. In 
this statue, the languor and repose of sleep is very beautifully con- 
veyed ; and so universally does this expression pervade the whole of the 
figure, that even after having concealed its face from view, there was 
no difficulty whatever in reading the state of dormancy intended to be 
represented. Were one confessedly unversed in these matters entitled to 
express an opinion on such a work, it would be a confession that the 
test alluded to appeared to prove that the ne plus ultra of the sculp- 
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tor’s art had been attained. The custodier of these treasures, who 
possesses either the real or brevet rank of Professor, took an infinite 
deal of trouble in pointing out to us every thing which was most 
worthy of notice ; indeed, the warmth and gentlemanly kindness of the 
worthy Professor's manner more resembled that of a very old friend 
than of a stranger. Whatever opinions, therefore, fastidious visiters 
may entertain, as a whole, of the treasures of art in the gallery, I am 
sure all will agree that his Majesty of Sweden could not have selected 
a more distinguishedly polite person to do the honours of his Museum 
to strangers. 

The Professor concluded by informing us that he himself boasted a 
remote English ancestry ; and finding that we had now exhausted all 
the usual topics of remark, we took leave amid mutual, and on our 
parts sincere, expressions of regard. 





A MAY-MORNING CAROL. 


My soul is glad. I would essay 

A soul-born, sweet, spontaneous lay— 

A song of joy to thee, thou ever charming May! 

From grove and glade, through bower and bush, 

O Heaven! what melody doth gush ; 

To hear herself so praised, the Morning well may blush. 


The lark yon crimson’d clouds among, 

Pours an exuberance of song ; 

An age that song to list would not seem lost or long. 
The blackbird by the woodland stream, 

The spirit of some Bard ye’d deem— 

One who had lived and died in love’s delicious dream. 
Thrice welcome Minstrel !—hark ! at hand 

The cuckoo joins the vocal band, 

With notes that might be sung in bowers of Fairy-land. 


O May! thou art a wizard crown’d, 
That with enchanted wand the ground 
Dost touch ;—and lo! the bright, the beautiful abound. 


The wonted torrent from the hill, 

Thou changest to a gentle rill— 

A thread of liquid pearl that gently murmurs still. 
Thou comest, and the clouds are not; 

The North-wind has his wrath forgot ; 

The gossamer alone is on the air afloat. 


Thine is the blossom bursting tree, 
The leafy bower to deck for me— 
Thine first to show the heaven in each blue lake that be. 


Cheer’d by thy smile, the herd-boy gay 


Oft sings the rock-repeated lay, 
And wonders who can be the mocker in his way. 
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The lambkins sport, or lie at ease 
Like little snow-wreaths on the leas ; 
The butterfly doth glide, like blossom on the breeze. 


Flowers of Elysian form and hue 
Around me drink the freshening dew ; 
Some gaze on the young Sun—his worshippers, I trow. 


Some here and there with bashful grace 

Shrink from the wild bee’s rude embrace ; 

Some, as with filial love, do earthward turn their face. 
Above, below, all, all doth seem 

So witching that I almost deem 

Myself asleep, and these, creations of a dream. 





ON HEALTH AND CORPOREAL BEAUTY: 
A FRAGMENT. 


- 
BY T, LHOTSKY, ESQ., OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SAXE-WEIMAR-GOTHA, 


‘* Sanabilibus (7?) egratamur malis.’’—SENeEcA. 


Tue Holy Scriptures, so rich in precept of almost every kind, are 
rather deficient on this score. But, from the deep and feeling men- 
tion—nay, description—of female beauty which we find in so many 
passages of the Old Testament, it is obvious that there was then more 
occasion for admiring the qualities of Health and Beauty, than neces- 
sity for inculcating their great worth. If we look at the domestic im- 
plements of our forefathers, and especially their armories, we also find 
that they were a strong, healthy, powerful race of men ;—and if we 
examine their images as left on ancient monuments, we observe that a 
certain holy, quiet, elevated beauty was their happy and enviable lot. 
The discovery of America, upon which we boast so much, was the 
turning point of modern mankind, and from that period down to the 
present time, the Europeans, and all nations connected with us, have de- 
scended, by successive, but now awfully accelerated, degrees, to a fear- 
ful state of bodily debility, ugliness,and wretchedness ;—to which, how- 
ever, we have become so accustomed that it is generally neither re- 
marked nor commented upon. We are (to say it for the thousandth 
time,) hunting after a complication and infinite multiplicity of luxurious 
enjoyments; but we do not perceive that such a state, being unnatural 
and godless, is punished and visited upon us in a most certain, sudden, 
and unavoidable manner. We possess exact returns of the increase of 
the import in our harbours, &c. &c.; but we have at the same time 
none of the amount of illness, awful surgical operations, incurable 
diseases, and precarious deaths, under which mankind is at present 
groaning. Absorbed, as we entirely are,in hunting after the acquirement 
and enjoyment of luxuries, no one reflects upon, or values, the impor- 
tance of health; but after it has been partially or entirely lost, up to 
the twenty-fifth or thirtieth year of age, the elasticity and comparative 
indestructibility and inexhaustibility of youth enables us to follow all 
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our vicious, luxurious, and intemperate propensities. At this period, 
 D most of the present race of mankind perish; but this has become 
: so much a common-place occurrence, that every one subjects himself 
passively, and regardlessly, to the privations, ailments, and infirmities 
ee ae of a precocious old age. Besides, we are supported in this situation 
Te lh Ee of our life also (and a specious support it is,) by the ruling and fashion- 
a able materialism of the age; the acquisition, or hunting after wealth 
Hie, and fortune, is still possible to be followed—enjoyments of some sort 
Nae tae are to be met with; and as human life is considered to be nothing but 
“ai a futile, evanescent, and worthless play, it does not matter whether, 
tees or how long or short, it may last. It is inconceivable how far the bulk 
1h of men would go on, or rather run on, in that way, if they were not 
roused by some means or other; of this, however, there is little 
. hope, as the writers and sages (an obsolete word,) of these times find 
eg it more to their account to lull and flatter, than to awaken and censure 
eel mankind. 
a ig ay Health is that state of the body in which all its functions are going on 
q -f in their regular and pre-ordained manner. Hence it follows, than any 
organism in a healthy state is capable of performing all the different 
a. tasks and functions for which it is destined, and from both these 
pe 4b qualities results (in man connected with a degree of moral and spiri- 
‘ete tual culture,) that regular and consequential external appearance, 
ee which is called—even up to a higher age—corporeal beauty. Health 
| and its corollaries, activity and beauty, can be interrupted or lost by 
intemperance, negligence, or ignorance (casualties excepted). These 
a three sources of disease and illness become manifest by luxuries or 
ae enjoyments indulged in too precociously, or immoderately, or untimely. 
Be kgs But as we are not writing now a paper on Hygeiana, we must cut the 
i matter short, by concluding that health is the only thing in this life 
which is of an absolute, and with nothing else to be compared, value ; 
that it is finally a thing, which, if lost to a certain degree, no power 
=" can restore, and for which there is scarcely an equivalent in the whole 
: 4 range of earthly objects. For the sake of showing our deep convic- 
a tion on this point, we must say, that in our opinion, deep diseases 
(especially in the hideous form they now occur,) are even more 
here irretrievable than moral,—nay, legal guilt. The latter, especially 
if committed without premeditation, and in consequence of being 
misled by others, or as a concomitant of intoxication, &c.—a future 


ite repenting life, the advice of godly and sage men, may obliterate ; 
as it may be wiped off by expiation: but disease of a deep rooting, no 
. repentance, no advice, no expiation can ever undo. But whilst dis- 


ease of a serious nature is irremediable, corporeal beauty also (which 
cannot exist without perfect health,) is of an absolute,—nay, sublime 
value. 

The desire of appearing pleasing to others, to possess a pleasing ap- 
pearance, is innate in man, and its true meaning of a deep,—nay, 
holy signification. But whilst beauty by itself is an object of inesti- 
mable value, and the strongest recommendation any human being can 
possess, operating strongly in his favour with any feeling fellow crea- 
ture—yet, in our present age, no proper care is taken of its legitimate 
acquisition or preservation, ‘The innate desire to please others cannot 
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be obliterated, but it is accomplished in the most futile, temporary, 
and evanescent manner. We do not strive to have a proportionate 
and well-made frame, but our whole exertions are turned how to make 
it appear so by buying bussels, wadding, stays, &c. Our mothers do 
not care to preserve and to cultivate their daughters’ hair, but to horde 
up money that they may be able to wear false hair, or to cover the 
want by a multiplicity of silk or gauze. We pay no attention to 
preserve our teeth, but we must have money, that for it the dentist 
may fill our mouth with a machinery of gold, ivory, or china. Act- 
ing in that manner, men have most unwarrantably and sinfully ex- 
changed: Ist, what is genuine and natural, for the spurious and un- 
natural; 2nd, the reality, for the surrogate; Srd, what is lasting 
and strong, for the temporary and frail; and 4th, what was and is 
attainable by all, for what can only be the lot of few. If any 
person of a certain age looks back at his earlier days—if he calls to 
his recollection the fine, healthy, blooming appearance, which any 
assemblage of people (in village churches) then presented, and then 
reflects on what we are now—he must be moved to tears. Look now 
at a young man of twenty-eight years; he is, or nearly, bald or grey 
haired. Look at a servant girl of seventeen ; she has not one sound 
tooth in her mouth. Look at a farmer’s son of twenty; he is as thin 
and emaciated as a shadow, or bloated in consequence of some chro- 
nical disease! Where are these proud, self-assured, stately, rich- 
haired, full-bosomed virgins of the Elgin marbles? Where are the 
prototypes of Grecian and even Roman statues? Where are the men 
who could wear the armours of even the 14th and 15th centuries ?— 
They are gone; and they have made room for a set of weak, emaciated, 
nerveless, sneaking manikins. Then (to say it for the thousandth 
time), men wanted to live decently, and to be useful to their fellow- 
men—now we want to make fortunes. But God and Nature will 
never consent to what is ungodly and unnatural; and thus we have 
been reduced to a state of degradation so complete, that it deprives us 
even of the sense of perceiving, feeling, and weeping over it, 





LINES BY A LADY, 


On hearing the Authors of some excellent unacted Dramas called in derision 
“* Sucking Shaksperes.” 


Tuey call ye the young sucking Shaksperes, I find, 
As their lips curl in folly and scorn ; 

Oh, grant that like him from the Infinite Mind 

Ye have sucked from the time ye were born! 

Then fit will ye be, like the prophets of old, 

(Who all from the same fountain drew,) 

With Shakspere each passion of man to unfold, 

And give us a drama to nature all true. 

But where have ye sucked from the time of your birth, 
Ye scoffers of genius, ye apes of mankind? 

Why at nought but the air-printed bubbles of earth,— 
And the words that ye give us are nothing but wind. 
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THE DAY OF JUDGEMENT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF CHRISTOPH. CHRISTIAN STURM. 


Wuey the depths of earth are shaken, 

When the dead in vaults awaken, 

And their youthful strength and life resume, 

When the angel’s dread voice rends the tomb, 
God, have pity on us! 


When, with sound like pealing thunder, 

Heaven and Earth shall part asunder, 

When our world shall at thy bidding sink, 

And we trembling on its ruins shrink, 
God, have pity on us! 


When on thy cloud-chariot soaring, 
Borne by thousand hosts adoring, 
Judge Divine, thou com’st in majesty, 
Swearing vengeance on iniquity, 

God, have pity on us. 





When with fear and rapture gazing, 
All thy glorious name are praising, 
When our doom in thy bright glance we know, 
Bliss eternal, or eternal woe, 
God, have pity on us! 


When before thy throne I’m standing, 

Awe-struck by thine eye commanding, 

When I dare not raise a look to thee, 

When mankind is shuddering for me, 
God, have pity on me! 


eens 











ON COMEDY. 


Saiiatienaasies aheaal 


BY EDWARD MAYHEW, . 


Author of “ Stage Effect, or the Principles which command Success 
in the Theatre.” 


ee me 


Mvucu has been ably written upon this theme, and respect for the 
characters of the writers gives additional weight to the opinions. The 
mind of the reader will be naturally prepossessed in favour of these 
generally recognized opinions ; and the author of these pages has to 
encounter many difficulties in his. present endeavour to discover truth; 
but as truth is separate and distinct from all manner of expression or 
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grace of speech, so he trusts, however roughly it may be declared, the 
heart will forget all personal distinctions concerning who has said, or 
who now says, and gladly acknowledge the great essential, if, as the 
author trusts, he can make it apparent. 
The aim of this paper is not so much to overturn any established 
notions, as to return to those which were formerly orthodox; not to 
build up a new theory, but to restore, if possible, an ancient principle ; 
to disperse fallacies rather than find out truth, for that had been early 

seen and pronounced ; and all that remains for the present race to do 
is to clear from the surface the dust and soil which there has slowly 
accumulated, and leave the original painting to enforce its sentiment, 
and subdue the mind, by the brilliancy and strength of its delineation. 

The aim, object, purpose, scope, and manner of the Drama has 
been thus fully though briefly stated :— 

‘* With this especial observance, that you overstep not the modesty 
of nature; for any thing so overdone is from the purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as it were, 
the mirror up to nature, to show Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure,” — 
Hamlet, Act 3, Scene 2. 

This passage was addressed to the actors when treating of their art, 
yet the words are perceptibly not limited to that purpose which caused 
them to be uttered. Truly applicable to the intent of teaching the 
players, nevertheless a strict and just definition of the moral and 
i constructive principles essential to the Drama is discernible in their 
’ meaning ; and therefore is the sentence more frequently quoted, to 
direct attention to the legitimate uses of the theatre, or the purpose of 
playing, than applied as a corrective to the vices of the actors; and 
this higher aim and nobler intent will be assumed as granted, without 
wasting space to prove a position which is self-evident and unani- 
mously allowed. 

Such then was the conclusion at which Shakspere arrived, after he 
had devoted his life to the study of the subject. While many have 
presumed to cavil at his writings and question his claims to excellence, 
none have ventured to assail this, his declaration of the purpose of 
playing. The opinion, unsupported by any reverence for his authority 

as stood the test of ages; like an inspired truth, it is as fresh and as 
applicable at the present as it was to the time when it was spoken. 

In the same play from which the above passage is transcribed, one 
of the characters, announcing the arrival of the players, dwells on the 
variety of performances in which they were supposed to excel. This 
proves that the two great orders of Drama, Tragedy and Comedy, 
were in those days, as now, mingled, divided, and subdivided, 
: for the purpose of producing several classes of entertainment. Polo- 
) nius, catalogueically it is true, may be influenced by the pedantry of 
| his character; but we are not at liberty to imagine he referred to any 
. kind of Drama which did not actually exist. ‘So when Shakspere de- 
. clared the purpose of playing, he was fully conscious of different 

shapes under which that purpose must be directed. He knew there 
= many kinds of pieces, but for all he insists on one common 
object. 
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Again, the Great Master makes no distinction as to characters fitted 
for one order of Drama being unfit to appear in any other. He lays 
down the broad rule of special observance to the modesty of nature ; 
but he does not sift and sort mankind, and place a label upon this one 
as an ingredient for Tragedy, and ticket that as an element to be applied 
only to Comedy. He knew none of earth were exempt from sorrow or 
shut out from joy. He beheld mankind as they were a mixed congre- 
gation; and knew incidents tragical in their issue often involved the 
weak in the results; and circumstances of a pleasing or ridiculous 
tendency frequently drew the wisest into situations of perplexity. 
Having chosen the plot of a Drama, Shakspere used no nicer selection 
of the characters to appear on the scene, than was in accordance with 
the modesty of nature. Men of moody tempers, being those most 
likely to be involved in crimes, were naturally the heroes of tragedy, 
while others of lighter spirits were most calculated to seek or cause 
joyous events, or become the actors in comedy. Yet the exceptions are 
always to be observed to this broad rule. So in Shakspere’s tragedies, 
the fool is seen in Lear, and the love-sick dangler in Othello. In his 
comedies are to be found characters, which, as Angelo, Leontes, Ber- 
tram, exhibit those passionate and serious qualities, that, moved by a 
sterner fate, had changed the character of the Drama, without deterio- 
rating from its claim to admiration. To prove this by appealing to in- 
stances, let that comedy be reviewed, which in its influence seems 
furthest removed from the tragic intent--namely, As You Like It. 
Who takes part in this pastoral that might not have graced a pathetic 
scene, and drawn forth tears as plentifully as they now compel our smiles? 
Would our sympathies have beendenied to Rosalind’s sufferings? Could 
we have looked unmoved on Jacques’s anguish? Who has not felt 
with Adam, and shared the impulses of Orlando? Duke Frederick 
has the perception of good, and the courage for evil, which fit him for 
dreadful acts and moral teaching; and the Banished Duke is dignified 
by his power to subdue adversity. And Touchstone—Why should he 
be pronounced incapable of aiding the tragic scene, when the jester, 
who, like him, is conspicuous for affection, adds to the pathos of Lear ? 

To demonstrate this view more plainly, lest it should be thought a 
desire exists to build up a theory by appealing to a single instance, 
and that the exception is mistaken for the rule, turn next to Much Ado 
about Nothing. . The emotions created in the spectators by the first 
scene of the fourth act in this Drama are tragie in their nature. Had 
these emotions been supported, the title of the play had been changed 
from comedy to tragedy. But to test the truth, let it be supposed 
Beatrice and Benedict had been overtaken by calamity, and so made 
the hero and heroine of a serious Drama. Are they unfitted for such 
a purpose? The character of Benedict is massive in its manliness. 
He permits the boy to cast his jests on him as the hound allows the 
child to control its strength, and Claudio laughs at his anger; not 
because he doubts his courage, but because he disbelieves his resent- 
ment. On the excess of generosity, which allows pertness to displace 
merit, might have been based a Drama of the highest moral purpose. 
And Beatrice, more ripe in womanhood, has all the warmth, impulse, 
and devotedness of Juliet. The same sensibility which we behold 
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respond to love, trust against seeming proof, and fire to resent injustice, 
had made her the fitting queen of tragedy in its most elevated 
meaning. 

But the reader perhaps is imagining the most difficult part of the 
subject is being avoided. He may be thinking of Dogberry and his 
troop, and asking, ‘* Could these or such as these appear in tragedy ?”’ 

The servants of the factions in Romeo and Juliet, the citizens in 
Julius Cesar, the slaves in Coriolanus, and the attendants in Antony 
and Cleopatra, are not more dignified than the Constables of Mes- 
sina. Had Much Ado about Nothing been a tragedy, the imperative 
greater violence of the action and necessity for displaying deeper 
passion had, as in nature, thrown all not immediately connected with 
the events more backward, and allowed Dogberry less opportunity, but 
it could not have banished him altogether ; nor need his presence in 
those parts unconcerned with the catastrophe have deteriorated from 
the moral impression of the Drama. 

Shakspere drew men as they were. He did not clip and shear them to 
suit his purpose. He held the mirror up to nature, and in the glass we 
behold reflected the foibles, vices, crimes, benevolences, and virtues of 
mortality. The one depicted with the poet’s belief in its reality, the 
other portrayed with all the justness of knowledge; neither exaggerated 
beyond our hope or our experience ; that looking on the better, ad- 
miration may kindle emulation in our natures; and viewing the worse, 
conviction may warn us to avoid the likeness of that we feel to exist 
and to abhor. To show virtue her own feature, vice her own image, 
he felt to be the intent of the Drama; and that the pictures might be 
acknowledged, he laboured to delineate hoth in truth. 

The reader must not imagine it is asserted the dramatis persone in 
Shakspere’s comedies could be transferred to his tragedies, and the 
converse, without materially affecting their character. From the dis- 
positions of men, their endurance or impetuosity, spring the events in 
which they are concerned. The characters in As You Like Jt could 
not have caused the incidents of Hamlet, nor those in Othello have 
been concerned in Much Ado about Nothing, without violating truth 
and nature. All who appear in these dramas are causes producing 
certain effects. They are admirably chosen for their intent, and 
could not be arbitrarily forced to an opposite purpose without injury 
to their perfection. The assertion is that all Shakspere’s characters 
are human—that they are men and women akin to and resembling 
ourselves—that none are exalted above mortality, and none deterio- 
rated below nature; and, therefore, that we could as readily partake 
of their pleasure, as we now sympathise in their distress, had those who 
appear in tragedy been the heroes of comedy; and as freely have 
resigned our hearts to their sorrows, as we now gladden at the spec- 
tacle of their happiness, had the heroes of his comedies been doomed 
to suffer. 

A feeling, belief, and applying knowledge of this truth is imperative 
for the comprehension of our National Drama. How often have critics 
lamented over the deficiencies they perceived in plots of the elder Dra- 
matists by comparing these with modern stage productions! How 
repeatedly has this assumed deficiency been attributed to ignorance,— 
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ignorance attributed to those whose works attest them to have been 
most wise ! 

But refer to Shakspere’s teaching, and no word can be found direct- 
ing attention to the plot or fable of the Drama. On that part of the 
subject he is wholly silent. He says little; but it cannot be supposed 
he says less than was requisite for the full developement of his mean- 
ing; for he could dwell without being tedious, amplify without re- 
peating. Among his many characteristics is none more conspicuous 
than his power to maintain his flight, and his courage to assert it. 
He would have turned over the leaf in continuation ere he left the 
subject before his mind was amply written on the page. The whole 
tenor of his writing makes this no conjecture, but a certainty; and 
it would be preposterous to imagine he would hastily quit a treatise 
on that art, the perfection of which was the purpose of his life. The 
scene in which Hamlet expounds to the players is not needful to the 
progress of the drama. Its introduction is gratuitous, and may 
therefore be regarded as an indulgence of the author's personal opi- 
nions, distinct from those necessities imposed by the action of the 
piece. Sentiments purely voluntary partake of the characteristics of 
enthusiasim ; and hence may be fairly surmised Shakspere, in Ham- 
let’s address to the players, gave utterance to opinions he had long 
entertained, deeply felt, and was eager to make known. As such he 
would not injure them by needless brevity; nor expose his meaning 
to misconstruction by a dangerous obscurity. When speaking of the 
Drama, the manager, the author, and the actor had a claim to atten- 
tion and a position to maintain. The audience of that day were inter- 
ested tolisten, aud the critics were not then the lecturers about literature. 
There was no cause to hurry, nor escape from error ; and as Shakspere’s 
definition of the purpose of playing was not denied, we look upon 
the circumstance of no notice being bestowed upon the selection and 
construction of a fable, not as an omission, but, taken in conjunction 
with the internal evidence afforded by the works of the ablest Dra- 
matists of that time, as a proof that plot and situations were not con- 
sidered of essential importance towards the production of a perfect 
drama. 

The aim of the stage was to show Virtue her own feature, Scorn her 
own image—to woo—to awe—to teach. To lay bare the springs of 
human action, and make men feel they were looking on themselves. 
The Dramatist invites the family of mankind around him, and under- 
takes to teach them they are brothers. To the self-complacent he 
sternly says, Be not proud of your virtues, for this villain here is 
cee a as you will become if you check not those impulses 
and control not those desires, latent in your nature, and which in- 
dulged have led him to crime. To the debased he says, Be not you 
cast down. To him he points out the good, and whispers, that it is no 
more than he, as he might have been, and may yet become. He fills 
the wicked with admiration for the perfect ; and touching the dormant 
nature, makes him feel there are yet sensibilities in his bosom, which, 
gently tendered, would convert him into the likeness of the moral 
image before which he has fallen prostrate. 

To show the very body of the time, his form and pressure, was the pur- 
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pose of playing. His form! Not the conventional nothings of the fashion, 
but the personal attributes of the time. The qualities that belong to 
all men—the very body of the whole race—the living impulses of com- 
mon mortality—to show this and make us study its form and pressure 
—the shape it assumes in action, and the impression it leaves upon 
the mind—this is the purpose of playing. A noble purpose truly! 
full of good to society, and of much real importance to the state ! 

To do this, to exhibit a man in all his forms or different aspects, it 
was imperative to subject him to various circumstances. There must 
be a cause before there can exist an effect. There must be incentive 
before passion could be called into existence. Therefore, Shakspere 
says nothing of plot, because he knew his words implied it as a ne- 
cessity. On its mechanical perfection little value was then placed, 
Plot in those days was only esteemed as it offered opportunities for 
attaining the exalted end which Shakspere felt to be the purpose of 
playing both at the first and now, as it was and is, 

Plot in its perfection can separately attain nothing approaching this 
great purpose. Involved difficulties and their solution may provoke 
and gratify a transient curiosity. The spectacle of horror may excite, 
and for a time barbarously amuse; but no moral improvement can be 
communicated, through such a medium, and perceiving the applica- 
tion of the Drama to religious purposes in Greece, and reading 
Shakspere’s definition of its uses in our Own country, we haye a 
strong faith, that, properly directed, it is capable of being an instru- 
ment of powerful good. 

Notwithstanding the perverted taste of modern audiences, it is easy 
to observe, that every spectator in a theatre sits in judgment on ab- 
stract good and evil. As these qualities are either displayed by or 
attributed to the characters, so is the interest in their fortunes. The 
social position and conventional claims are not allowed to interpose 
between the innate love for virtue. Perhaps, in no other position can 
a man divest himself of social and personal interests, that his judge- 
ment of abstract principles may be exercised and strengthened, 
Perhaps, in no other instance does a man resign his nature to its 
impulse, or can that impulse be freed from, his condition. He looks 
on a representation of life, and feels it as it were living before him. 
Though it have no more substance than a dream, yet for the time it 
has the sensible reality of one. Events for which he is unprepared 
rapidly occur before him. His applause announces he is conscious of 
being there to judge. It speaks that his opinion is at work on the 
scene. He is then exercising under sudden excitement that moral 
sympathy on the purity and strength of which depends the welfare of 
nations, and, therefore, we are particularly anxious an amusement 
capable of such effects should be properly understood and jealously 
guarded. 

The common purpose—the one intent—pursued with special ob- 
servance to the modesty of nature, has been laid down for the Dra- 
matist ; all beside this has been declared apart from the spirit of his 
art. No matter what external form might be given to his piece. No 
conclusion adverse to the truth of Shakspere’s definition can _,be 


drawn from the circumstance, that he spoke in ignorance of the 
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modern Drama. His declaration is limited to the purpose, and does 
not apply to the form; and a moment’s reflection will convince, that 
while the latter will ever change, the former is immutable; or, to 
render the meaning more clear, it will be easily perceived the aim of 
government or the purpose of religion may be truly announced, 
while the shape either may assume can never be foretold; so Shak- 
spere saw and spoke the intent of the Drama, but did not seek to 
circumscribe the space in which that object was to be pursued; and 
in this instance we perceive the profundity of his wisdom, even while 
contrasting his teaching with that of a philosopher like Aristotle. 

Anxious when writing on this subject to follow, so far as power 
permits, in the spirit of the great master, attention has been rather 
diverted from, than directed to the manner or shape of the Drama ; 
but to complete this part of the subject, it is imperative to inquire 
what is comedy, and what was comedy in Shakspere’s day? Judging 
by his plays, comedy did not insist on the absence of death, even in 
its most terrible form. The fate of Antigonus in The Winter's Tale 
is the proof. The impression left on the mind of the audience, might 
even be of a mournful or rather reflective character, as that which 
would be imbibed by beholding Measure for Measure. The most 
marked distinction is in the catastrophe. Dramas that concluded happily 
appear to have been allowed the title of comedies; but all comedies 
seem to have been characterized by a lighter temper and spirit, than 
was permitted to tragedy ; greater scope was given to the delineation of 
the weaknesses and vices, though at the same time the passions and 
crimes of men were mingled in the scene. 

If this interpretation be correct, then comedy had a sphere, much 
more ample than tragedy, and it is this perception which causes our 
surprise, when we repeatedly hear it seriously promulgated, that the 
larger order of Drama has been lost, and does not at present exist. 
However, they who utter this opinion, we believe, do not refer to the 
Shaksperian Drama, but to a class of entertainments which has 
usurped its place, and which, generally known as the Congreve school 
of Comedy, became popular after the Restoration. 

The object of Congreve’s Comedies has been defined—to satirize 
the foibles or to ridicule the follies of the time. Satire is morality 
embittered by personal feeling. To ridicule is to caricature —to pre- 
serve the semblance, but at the same time so to distort it as to provoke 
laughter by creating contempt. The satirist and the caricaturist are 
in their spheres distinct from the Dramatist. The characters in a drama 
may, as men in nature, satirize or ridicule one another; but the 
Dramatist may not satirize or ridicule the characters. His office is 
to hold the mirror up to nature, and his own features cannot be seen 
in the reflection, if he perform his duty justly. In the temper of 
satire and ridicule is a want of charity and a spirit of persecution ; 
and the free indulgence of either tempts to grossness, which, however 
it may be concealed, cannot altogether be avoided. 

Moreover, follies and foibles are so transient and variable, that 
attacking them we fight against a shadow. In the estimation of vice 
and virtue all are alike, and these have a moral shape and substance ; 
but it would be as easy to define the possible forms of matter as to 
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depict the general aspect of folly. Every man’s foibles are personal 
peculiarities, perhaps strongly developed in the individual, but cha- 
racteristic of no class or race—for follies, when they assume the shape 
of opinions, change their nature, and are called ee Then 
painting a folly is but to expose one man to the laughter of all the 
rest—a personal attack, which, directed in the spirit of ridicule, is 
not limited to the bounds of truth. What good could result from 
such an exhibition? We prefer Shakspere’s maxim, who sought to 
elevate mankind above their weaknesses ; who viewed the foibles and 
follies of society, but as the scales upon the leper, and medicined the 
disease, aware when that was cured the outward symptom would have 
ceased, 

Of the essentials to this order of stage play, but one has been 
named—elegance. The necessity for insisting on the presence of 
elegance, is a negative proof that the absence of poetry was desired ; 
and the whole of Congreve’s pieces convince us such was really the 
case, poetry having no share in their composition, either in spirit or 
manner. Feeling this, it becomes difficult to define what was implied 
by the word elegance ; but so far as opinion can be formed from our 
careful consideration of his works, it seems to have inferred an epigram- 
matic construction of the sentences, the placing the point of an idea 
in its most obvious light—in short, in a species of refined coarseness. 
It is certain elegance was not sought in the sentiment of comedy 
previous to the period when Steele wrote his Conscious Lovers, and 
then its influence appears to have been exercised more on the method 
of speaking than the matter which was spoken ; a fact strongly opposed 
to the system of our elder Drama, in which the elegance is in the 
thoughts, and the words are no more than the medium through which 
it is expressed. 


“* My mother had a maid called Barbara,” &c. 
The words are simple as a child had uttered them, 


** She never told her love,’”’ &c. 


The whole passage is only the briefest statement in the plainest 
language. The beauty of the thought gives music to the lines, and 
the elevation of the poet’s fancy makes his speaking elegant. Ele- 
gance of expression may exist apart from elegance of mind. Con- 
ventional usages of language may be observed, while moral propriety 
may be outraged in the feeling conveyed. 

Of the causes which have been supposed to have induced the 
modern cessation of genuine comedy, Lamb mentions the change of 
costume. Such a cause, however, must be necessarily limited, and 
could not affect the spirit, being circumscribed as a conventionality. 

Another reason advanced is the monotony of character consequent 
on the imagined progress of civilization. It must not be denied time 
has produced change in the habits of society, but this change has 
affected a class or classes, which have yet to be depicted on the stage. 
The lower orders may be more civilized; but the higher are certainly 
not more refined—usivg the term in the moral and chivalrous sense ; 
and these higher orders of society were and always must be chosen 
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by the Dramatist to illustrate his purpose, because the cultivation of 
their serisibilities affords the ampler scope for the portraiture of passion, 
to depict which, in a lower sphere, would be to circumscribe his intent. 

The habits of the higher class may be more subdued, and the forms 
of expression more general ; but the Dramatist is not obliged to re- 
port literally the conversation of society—he may condense and select, 
—in tact, he must do both ; therefore this change does not materially 
affect his art, or if it did, by removing the date of his action he could 
escape from its influence. 

But to meet this assertion more directly, and so test its veracity, 
let it be inquired what is character as depicted in a drama? The 
habit of thought—the mode of expression—the manner of acting— 
the natural impulse, as morally or conventionally operated upon, and 
the consequences therefrom arising. The mind of man, as shaped by 
education in its largest sense. Then are all minds similar, and has 
civilization so toned down fate, that circumstances of station and 
fortune are no longer capable of effect? Had civilization induced 
monotony, there had not been, as now there is, a heated difference of 
opinion observable among men. ‘The preparatory school mistress 
notes distinctions inher pupils; and the nurse of the aged sick ob- 
serves, even in the latest agony, a marked difference among her 
patients. Addressing various persons we use various modes of ex- 
pression to secure their attention, even thus inadvertently refuting a 
maxim which asserts civilization has made all men similar. Then, 
why is a cause, which can but partially affect the surface, seriously 
put forward to excuse the deficiencies of those whose duty it is to 
penetrate into the darkest intricacies and hidden depths of nature? 
Because the attention of the Dramatist has been diverted from the 
legitimate purpose of his art,—because he has been taught by fashion 
to mistake the caricature of peculiarities for the portraiture of charac- 
ter,—because he ceases to connect the mental inspiration with the 
grossness of behaviour, and studying only the latter, concluded his 
office expired when the diffusion of superficial politeness softened the 
strength of social offensiveness. All Shakspere’s characters are mental. 
It is the mind of man we recognize in his pages. The dramatis 
persone in his pieces are not physical deformities—social monsters— 
conventional eccentricities—but one and all are portraitures of the 
human mind, the same luminary exhibited in different phases. Falstaff 
is as idealas Desdemona. The reader incredulously smiles at the asser- 
tion ; but it isa truth founded on study and not hazarded without reflec- 
tion. Picture the kind ofanimal Falstaff had been as the Sir Cramington 
‘Gobble, of the Fondlewife school—then turn to the great master’s 
painting. Falstaff talks little of his eating—never grossly expatiates 
on the subject but what a full and ample idea is given of his sensuality 
by showing how it had depraved his nature! The grossness is con- 
cealed, lest, beholding him excel ourselves in physical capabilities, we 
should argue he had no mental connection with our natures. In that 
was the purpose of playing the searching moral of the Drama—to show 
men to men, and make the spectators feel they were looking on them- 
selves—to hold the mirror up to nature, and show the very body of 
the time, his form and pressure. 
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To exemplify the foregoing remark, that drama will be selected, 
which has been too generally admitted as the most elegant in the lan- 
guage, and is universally regarded as the brightest production of the 
Congreve Comedy, The School for Scandal. We cannot regard this 
piece as a pure specimen of its order. There is in it an infusion of 
the sentimental comedy and melo-drama, with both of which Congreve 
was necessarily unacquainted; but its station, more than our desire, 
compels the review, it being often referred to as the illustration of 
what comedy ought to be in its perfection. 

First, as regards the axiom, which insists that the Dramatist should 
not be recognized in the scenes he pourtrays, what can be said of this 
comedy? We have declared our opinion that this rule could not be 
observed where ridicule or satire is indulged ; and how far is our con- 
viction supported by the present instance? Is not the School for 
Scandal autobiographical in its spirit? Had no evidence remained 
but this one play to tell of Sheridan’s sentiments and habits, would 
not this have been sufficient to inform us of the truth? Is it not a 
confession of the man—a declaration of the individual? The life of 
the author is written in the work, and we now turn to ask what cha- 
racter he has embodied in this drama save his own ? 

Lady Teazle has been much admired. For what? What is she? 
A married woman—whose chastity is not a mental grace, and whose 
corporeal purity is an,accident. She is as abandoned a picture as ever 
was realized on the top of a baggage-waggon. She tampers with her 
husband’s affection for her profit—joins in his slander for her amuse- 
ment—sneers at her duties—pursues her pleasure in defiance of his 
wishes: for lust, betrays his honour to the very verge of incest, and 
returns with flippant heartlessness to home, only when such a step was 
imperative to reinstate her in society. 

We are told this amiable lady was six months previous a simple 
country girl. The circumstance needed assertion, and must be taken 
upon credence, for there is no evidence to bring it home to conviction. 
She might have been an Indian squaw as soon as a country girl, for all 
the effect observable. In Desdemona, we perceive the woman in that 
changing state, when, newly taken from dependence, she has not learned 
to put on authority—she is the girl struggling to be the wife; but 
Lady Teazle is one thing entirely—a fashionable wanton—and, if 
Sheridan meant her to exhibit any other trait, we must then conclude 
he was by nature disqualified, or by the tendency of his work unfitted, 
for such delineation. 

Sir Peter is a mass of disconnected inconsistencies. He enters a 
wit and a punster, whose habit cannot be checked even when morbidly 
contemplating his personal afflictions; yet this trait vanishes with the 
scene, and the discontented husband changes to the uxorious dotard ; 
immediately after he isa moralist; and in the screen scene by turns a 
philanthropist, a roué and a swearer; while towards the conclusion 
he sinks into the confident spouse, when he has ocular reason to be 
otherwise. To tie this bundle together, we search in vain for some 
running cord around ; the chain has not been forged, but lies scattered 
and disjointed, each link a separate substance, 
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However, the stage tradition affords a cue to the comprehension of 
the author’s design, ‘‘ Sir Peter,” says the theatre, ‘ must be repre- 
sented as the precise tetchy old bachelor. 

Macbeth was still Macbeth, though Garrick played in the cast- 
eae clothes of the court, but where is the tetchy and precise Sir Peter ?— 
peiakee * only in the antic of the player. Those characteristics cannot be esta- 

ts blished by the dialogue. The Dramatist has delegated his office to the 
ibe gpa! actor, whose duty is to embody, not to create. So, here, again, we find 
ste hae Sheridan wrote to an idea which he has not illustrated ; beyond the 
ie ates merest scratch of outline there was no image present to his mind—not 
that combination of thought concentrated on a vision till the ideal 


He pe became the real, and faith in what he saw imparted belief to those 
ee a who saw not—none of the poet’s inspiration—but the professed wit 
Bit gas arrogating the license of the jester, and mistaking laughter for 
i applause. 
ee ak Charles Surface claims particular attention, because his character 
Bm th is placed before us as the poet’s ideal—an object to which our admi- 
“ise ration is thought due, and consequent on its purity. He is introduced 
We tt to us as in love—his passion is requited. There is no objection to his 
| eb ie union with the lady but his dissipation, however the intensity of his 
Ge. : feelings gives sensuality the preference. He is generous; but having 
a nothing, by his own description, his liberality degenerates into the 
ae oat recklessness of bankruptcy. He is well-born, but without pride of 
ee family, or even decent regard for his progenitors, whose relics he sells 
yea to a Jew broker, with a gusto for the office, unchecked by any con- 


sideration of how far his relations might be wounded by this disposal 


— 


Way | of family reminiscences. He has very warm affections; he will not 

pay take money for his uncle’s portrait—but the refusal is made only when 
Sp tik his present necessities are supplied, and after a debauch, when wine 
ie ioe had inspired him to resent opposition. He is devoted to one object, 


but expresses no disinclination to the ruin of another ; and his chivalry 
is exemplified by his making a lady’s exposure the subject of his 
merriment. He reforms only when he perceives his brother to be ruined, 
and believes himself to be enriched by his heirship to Sir Oliver. 
He has not one kind or noble quality. The author intended he should 
have no failing but thoughtlessness ; yet he has not even that poor 
excuse, as his sudden profession shows him capable of design, when 
his interest is sufficiently clear, and the gratification of his desire may 
be secured. He is a compound of every disgusting vice; and though 
he be dressed in the fascinations of the tavern, the selfishness of animal 
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> aie sensuality does not conceal, though its sharpness may to the ignorant 
‘ th a lend a glitter to, depravity. 
me |. t Joseph Surface is the supposed contrast of Charles, to whom, how- 
ae ever, he is morally superior, in as much as he exhibits a sense of pro- 
: a. if priety and a sensibility to shame, to which the other is gloriously 
a invulnerable. ‘To have illustrated the incompatibility of sentiment with 
a. selfishness was a comparatively easy task for a dramatist; but even 
= that appears to have been above the level of Sheridan’s design ; he 
a seems not to have been aware that a reputation for charity was an ex- 
s Me § pensive luxury, or that professions of sympathy invite confidences which 
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gradually involve the professor in ruin and dilemma. The danger of 
hypocrisy he seems not to have believed in; and Joseph Surface is not 
an exposure of vice, but a sneer at virtue. The character is an 
assumption that all reputation for good must be undeserved, as the 
weakest cant is sufficient to establish a fame for sincerity. Joseph's 
sentiment is a puerile play upon a truism, namely, that crime ought to 
be punished, The man who—(does wrong)—deserves to be—(chastized 


for his iniquity)—or crime ought to be punished. By continually 


obtruding this trite axiom, the young man establishes for himself a 
fame equal to that of a Howard; and under cover of this copy-book 
common-place he violates every charity, and indulges every desire, that 
ennobles or disgraces the name of man. Stripped of this transparent 
resort, Joseph is not a hypocrite, but a fool. We are not shown how 
impossible it is for human intellect to anticipate the combination of 
chances, and therefore that when a man presumes to gamble with Fate, 
he must be ruined by the game; but we are taught how easy it is to 
gain a false reputation, without suffering restraint or sacrifice Regard- 
less of inferences, Joseph uses no discretion in the selection of his 
associates ; his companions are men and women of scandalous repute. 
Heedless of consequences, he combines with notorious villains ; unlike 
other worldly men, he is not content to direct their service, and secure 
himself under a pretended purity of motive, but he commits his repu- 
tation to the faith of those he knows to be faithless, and places himself 
in the power of his subordinates by an unreserved detail of his design. 
The practised hypocrite loses his presence of mind in the very first 
trial. He seeks to conceal where he obviously had no security, and 
forgets or neglects the safer hiding-place in his confusion, When cir- 
cumstance involves him, he is without artifice to excuse his position, 
though he has time given for invention; and at last he betrays his 
character by a needless and uncalled- for slander of his uncle to his 
supposed relative. How many pretty and established generalities 
would the worldly man have uttered to deny solicitation, and send the 
supplicant from his door, with no other information than that he who 
sympathized in his distress was unhappy in the inability to relieve ! 

Again, are we compelled to the conclusion that Sheridan, when 
drawing the characters of Charles and Joseph, wrote to single ideas, 
and that he is exposed, from no lack of ability on his part, but from 
the impossibility of narrowing nature to such a limit. 

As space will not allow each character to be thus dissected, Mrs. 
Candour shall be the last, and this has generally been admired as the 
most subtle of its author's delineations. She scandalizes under the 
pretext of benevolence. She does so cleverly but perceptibly. She 
does this one thing ; deprived of this, stripped of that one trait, and 
where is Mrs. Candour? Where is the woman who should have 
appetites, senses, feelings, thoughts, tastes, and all the many attributes 
of life, apart and separate from this single talent or peculiarity ? 
With that, Mrs. Candour ceases,—so we discover this most perfect of 
Sheridan’s personages is a peculiarity, not a character—a habit, not 
a mind—an elongated epigram, not a dramatic portrait. 

In Mrs. Candour oid was the writer able to abide by his design; 
and we cannot proceed till we have directed attention to the circum- 
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stance which allowed this ckaracter to be an exception to the general 
result. Mrs. Candour is an excrescence on the drama—she fills the 
scene, but does not join the action. In no way is she involved in or 
affected by the plot, therefore the author was enabled to work out his 
original idea in this instance, freed from that confusion which arises 
out of the necessities of the fable; and hence, while we perceive the 
possibility of perfecting an epigrammatic satire on the stage, we are at 
the same time impressed with the unfitness of such creations to the 
purposes of the Drama. 

Shakspere has exemplified the importance of character to the moral 
pape of the Drama—when the author fails to depict nature, he fails 
in the essential of his art, and his labour not only becomes valueless, 
but dangerous in its exhibition. To try the persone of the School 
for Scandal, which of them could be transferred to tragedy ?—with 
which of them could we sympathize, had they been visited by calamity ? 
Sheridan has answered the inquiry, by carefully perverting the current 
of the fable, so as not to expose their unfitness. The only character 
that approaches to pathos is Lady Teazle; and in the single in- 
stance where this occurs, the contrast of her former and after bearing 
destroys its truthfulness, so that the attempt at feeling is detached, 
and felt to be patched on—seeming a cunningly conceived and boldly 
executed artifice, rather than an impulse of sensibility, 

Sheridan, in the School for Scandal, has not depicted nature. 
Had he stuck to that end, he would have reverenced, not have sought 
to ridicule. Good God! who ever lived in a state so exelted that he 
was privileged to sneer at another’s failing!’ The Congreve Dramatists 
are deluded when they think they are ridiculing humanity. It is the 
poverty of their own ideas they laugh at. They make their puppets first, 
and then hold the toys up to be despised. 

Reading or witnessing the Shaksperian Drama, we are oppressed 
by the presence of the teacher; we feel that our mental vision is 
directed upward, and the consciousness of effort destroys our enjoy- 
ment, till, as the scene progresses, we imbibe the spirit of the poet, 
and, winged by his genius, rise to the level of his vision, when all that 
was before misty is made clear. We are sensibly elevated by such 
exhibitions. But perusing or beholding the Congreve Comedy, we sit 
superior to the author, and look down upon his creations. Here we 
are elevated, because what we gaze upon is below us. Our indivi- 
duality is flattered, our self-complacency is tickled; the littlenesses of 
our nature are pandered to, and our laughter is self-condemnatory and 
corruptive, ho that can trace his own feelings, can dispute such 
was the effect of these opposite Dramas on his mind ? 

No moral can be detected in the School for Scandal, where 
Shakspere taught it should be present. Yet some who estimate the 
claptrap of Virtue triumphant, and Vice abashed, and slander the 
army of martyrs in their belief that integrity is the best worldly specu- 
lation, will point to the plot ; and in compliance with their direction, 
this shall next be investigated. 

Two nephews, equally obligated to a most respectable uncle, are 
both devoid of gratitude. Joseph and Charles love the same lady, 
Maria ; but Charles leaves her to his brother's attention, and Joseph 
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makes his affection a cover for his design upon his aunt. The aunt 
visits Joseph to be seduced. The unexpected arrival of the uncle in- 
terrupts the proceeding. Lady Teazle is placed behind a screen, and 
Sir Peter explains his intention of enriching her, which hearing effects 
a moral reformation in the Lady; who, having no reason to doubt her 
husband’s affection, therefore is laudably influenced by mercenary 
prospects. Charles is here announced, and Sir Peter, whom Joseph 
has made jealous, that he may more securely intrigue with his wife, 
persists that the suspected seducer shall be taxed with his design, 
while he, the husband, overhears the reply. To accomplish this, Sir 
Peter seeks a hiding place ; and so doing, catches a glimpse of a pet- 
ticoat behind the screen. A subterfuge about a French milliner, who 
does not understand the English language, satisfies the old gentleman, 
who then retires into a closet, and Charles enters. He is reproached 
according to agreement, but exonerates his character to the tetchy, pre- 
cise and jealous old man, by declaring he has not ruined his aunt, and 
insinuating, if the opportunity offered, he assuredly should do so. 
Charles now mentions some reports be has heard concerning Lady 
Teazle and Joseph, who, to stay the discourse, betrays Sir Peter. 
The uncle embraces the nephew, and expresses how completely the 
explanation has restored his peace of mind, when Joseph is obliged to 
quit the room; but before he retires, he extorts a promise from Sir 
Peter not to speak of the French milliner to Charles,—which promise, 
the old gentleman, under the pretence that she, who could not under- 
stand English, might betray their conversation, immediately violates, 
Then ensues a scene of highly wrought and disgusting rollick, in which 
the generous, kind, feeling and honourable youth is excited at the pros- 
pect of outraging his brother’s feelings, and dragging forth to scorn a 
female who had sought concealment for her shame; and the precise 
and no less honourable old gentleman more than participates in the fun. 
The screen is overturned at the very moment Joseph re-enters, and 
Lady Teazle stands exposed ; a joke of such an ecstatic nature, that 
Charles cannot restrain his enjoyment, or bear to contemplate, but 
retires to give vent to his laughter, and circulate the story. 

It is a peculiarity in the Congreve Comedy that lust excuses every 
crime ; so Joseph, in Sheridan’s estimation, was not culpable to a 
moral extent, when he outraged the sanctity of blood-affinity, or dis- 
regarded the sacredness of domestic affections. When the husband 
was old and the wife young, the game was lawful, and the blame was 
only due to him who suffered in the obvious consequence : so, in the 
next act plans are laid to expose the hypocrite, as though nothing 
had previously occurred; and Sir Peter’s first step, after his recon- 
ciliation, is to conduct his lady to the house of her paramour, that she 
may behold him fully unmasked and ruined. 

It is surely needless to follow this depraved conception of impossi- 
bilities any further, and fruitless to seek for a moral in the mass of 
falsehoods, stratagems, sensualities, meannesses, and their conco- 
mitants. 

And if a moral had been illustrated in the plot, and ‘ virtue been 
triumphant and vice abashed” in the dénowement, the circumstance 
would in no way have added to the value of the drama, or have 
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increased Sheridan’s reputation as a dramatist. As it is, we only 
perceived he designed some such point, and was incapable of illus- 
trating his intention. He has the stigma of having failed where he 
would have deserved no praise had he succeeded. 

To invent incidents that shall inforce an axiom, belongs to a sepa- 
rate and superior class of authors. /Esop and Eschylus are only as 
distinct in their reputations, as the Dramatist and the Fabulist are in 
their offices—the one seeks to point a moral, the other to teach 
morality ; yet how ignorant must the present conception of the Drama 
be, when a bare truism like this needs explanation before it can be 
hazarded! How blind must those critics be, who cannot perceive the 
glare of broadest truth! Yet, a gentleman who was a professed lec- 
turer on the Drama, the reader and manager of a regenerating theatre, 
a short time back only, wrote himself down-—by conveying to an 
author a pompous judgement in writing, that Shakspere intended to 
show how ‘* Prosperity does not confer peace on the criminal,” in the 
tragedy of Macbeth! What an idea must the ‘learned Theban” 
have conceived of the mighty master, when he supposed him tasking 
his genius for the elucidation of a platitude ! 

To return to Sheridan, The foregoing observations will exemplify 
how far the author of these pages thinks the generally allowed ele- 
gance of the School for Scandal can be established on the poetical or 
moral excellence of that drama; but as proof of the justness of the 
opinion which defined the much talked of elegance, the presence of 
which is insisted on in this order of comedy, was to be sought in an 
epigrammatic construction of the sentences, let the work, supposed most 
conspicuous for its exhibition, be further investigated. 

The wit of this play cannot put forward any claim to originality. 
To praise vice by pointing to hypocrisy, is as old as sensuality itself. 
To argue by contrast, and infer that is good which is not of the 
deepest bad, is the most ancient of all ancient fallacies. What has 
Sheridan attempted beyond this? Has he even done this in any novel 
manner? What new idea has he added to the general stock? What 
truth has he declared? What observation has Rs made clear ? 

He says admirably. He speaks pointedly and brilliantly. We are 
compelled to admire the fluency and perspicuity of his expression : 
but strip his sayings of the grace of verbiage, tear the meaning from 
the words, and who would treasure up the thought? who would not 
feel the paint was gone from the canvas, and the picture which fasci- 
nated had perished? The admiration indulged for the School for 
Scandal is bestowed upon the surface. It rests upon the polish and 
considers not the substance; and perhaps, were Sheridan’s fame 
based upon this work, he would more deserve the reputation of a 
brilliant translator than an elegant writer—of one whose wit was 
literally 

“ Fancy in fine language dress’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d.” 

With those who lament over the cessation of this species of enter- 
tainment, we confess our total want of sympathy, and, at the same 
time, are sorry to add the lamentation is without reason ; for the spirit 
of ridicule—the constant succession of epigrams—the aim and the 
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manner —the caricaturing of peculiarities—the employment of wit to 
conceal the presence of depravity—and the sneer at age, ever making 
it the dupe of juvenile temerity,—every characteristic of the Congreve 
Drama, is still to be daily seen in the modern farces, whether in two 
acts or five; and tracing it to this level, we believe it to be properly 
placed, and its position to be the result of that improved perception 
which is gradually tending to a proper appreciation of Shakspere on 
the part of the public. 

Neither can we credit the assertion that the Drama is declining. It 
cannot be denied that the mayagers are frequently bankrupt; that 
actors are bad, and their art gradually expiring ; that the stage is de- 
voted to shows and spectacle, and the lower order of authors chiefly 
employed to supply its exhibitions. But what does this prove? The 
effect is limited to the theatre; and until it is established that the 
Stage and the Drama are synonymous, they argue in a circle, who 
contend the degeneracy of the one is conclusive as to the decay of the 
other. 

For the elucidation of our own opinion, that the reverse is the truth, 
and that the Drama, and comedy especially, is at the present time 
actually revived, it will be necessary to direct attention to a fact which, 
established in other arts, cannot be consistently denied influential on 
this. 

Genius commands, talent obeys, taste; so the architecture of 
the Greeks, the painting of the Italians, and the plays of Shakspere, 
are models for all ages; while plays, painting, and architecture are 
generally subjected to the caprices of convenience and fashion. Art 
in its mediocrity is subservient to patronage, and is controlled and 
shaped by the dictates of its patrons. In the sphere of mediocrity we 
place Congreve and his dramas, because we perceive in them the un- 
disputed influence of the age in which he wrote. He labours to 
other’s wishes, and betrays none of the abstraction of genius ; and the 
same accusation may be made against the whole of his cotemporaries. 
The vices of Charles the Second’s reign are stamped upon the Drama 
of that day: it is a reflex of itsdate. So again, following the track, 
we perceive in the sentimental comedy a desire to suit the wishes of 
a period during which Addision wrote the ‘‘ Spectator ;”’ and in like 
manner, in the heated bombast and obstreperous protestations of 
Colman the Younger, Morton, and their compeers, the excitement of 
a war-audience is conspicuously either written to or participated in. 

Thus, for a century and a half, the Drama was an article manufac- 
tured to the palate of the consumer. Sheridan’s instance is a case of 
individual indulgence : his success was owing to the former taste not 
having been eradicated: but in the fact of his example not being 
universally followed, the truth of the general premises is established. 

Yet during this long period there were times when genius broke 
through restraint. So in Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, is 
found a nearer approach to the purpose of playing—a greater infusion 
of poetic feeling—a more truthful portraiture of character, and larger 
embodiment of observation—a nobler reliance on his purpose, and less 
desire to pander to the time. 

But the great step in improvement is of very recent date: and here 
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also, as in the former instance, the true Dramatist had to struggle with 
eo ie the pettiness of the player. The Honey-Moon forms an epoch in the 
oa annals of the stage—it marks the return of the legitimate Drama. 
he This beautiful and true comedy has been generally regarded the 
copy of The Taming of the Shrew; butis,in fact, as superior to that 
drama, as Shakspere is to Tobin in all others: however, the opinion 
curiously illustrates the attention paid to outward form, and the total 
ignorance of the real spirit or the purpose of playing. 

Petruchio weds for wealth, and tames by brutality—he treats 
Catherine as a beast whom he undertakes to subdue for gain. Shak- 
spere seems to have felt the worthlessness of his labour, and to have 
sickened of the toil; for though he finished the play, he avoided the 
application of the moral, and left the drama incomplete. 

The Duke Aranza marries the painter’s daughter; then casts aside 
his robes, and teaches her that life has an object and a value above 
worldly titles. Here is the holy spirit that gave Nathan courage to 
rebuke the anointed Prophet! Tobin has not copied, but corrected 
Shakspere. 

In this comedy, we note the breaking forth of inspiration—the 
chivalry of poetry—the perception and application of the old purpose 
of playing; and since the appearance of this drama, others, as the 
Hunchback, The Love Chase, §c., have been produced and followed it 
in spirit. 

In these circumstances, we perceive a revival of the legitimate 
Drama—a return to the moral teaching and declared purpose of play- 
ing: we note in them evidence of positive improvement, which, viewed 
in conjunction with the features of the age, emboldens us to declare 
our hope, that the Drama is resuscitated even at the present. 

The Stage has degenerated in exact proportion as it has separated 
itself from the Drama. The Dramatist alone distinguishes between the 
theatre and the booth; and as the theatre has driven the Dramatist 
from its walls, so has it sunk to the level of the booth. Again, we 
repeat, the Stage is not the Drama: they are connected, but not com- 
bined, The actor is the subject and the servant of the author; in 
proportion to his faith and his allegiance, will ever be his fame and his 
success. He cannot exist in a state of independence ; he has rebelled 
against his duty, and he is, in the present degeneracy of his calling, chas- 
tised for his presumption. We lament not to see him suffer, because 
we know his ignorance can only be instructed by endurance. A bitter 
lesson is now being taught. Theatres that neglect the Drama are 
tombs for the fortunes of their managers. 

The Drama can, and does, exist apart from the theatre. The authors 
are injured by the separation; but their spirit is not dishonoured in 
their poverty. Genius rises superior to injustice, and the Dramatist 
has a faith which enables him to endure. He knows his art is based 
on nature: he feels that his appeals are not limited by walls, but that 
his voice will reach beyond the arena; and wherever it is heard, its 
teaching will enforce respect. He speaks to men, and has an organ 
distinct from the mouthing of the actor ;—so there are dramatists re- 
cognized and esteemed by the public, who never reeeived other notice 
from the player, than a supercilious sneer at the coupling of the title 
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with their names. These Unacted Dramatists are men who think and 
study; their ambition is to the height—their perception to the truth 
of their purpose. These writers pursue their aim at a sacrifice, giving 
proof of their enthusiasm ; they are neither few nor separated; already 
they form a sect and a party, united and single in their intent; their 
influence is felt, for from their efforts sprang the present inquiry into 
the state of the stage; they are overturning that where their existence 
is unrecognized. They are the material from which the new structure 
will be raised; and in the boldness of their speaking—the uncompro- 
mising temper of their inquiries—their eagerness to dispute—nay, in 
the wildness of their theories, and even the visionary nature of some 
of their proposals —is plainly painted the presence of the spirit which 
has ever accompanied regeneration. 

In any other art, the existence of such a body of men devoted to 
abstract principles, would have been early recognized by those who 
were interested in its prosperity. The opinions might have been dis- 
puted, but the spirit would have been encouraged. Knowledge and 
experience would have met to converse with enthusiasm and to guide 
it. Zeal would have been taught by experiment to see the limits of 
possibility ; and the fervour checked, the impulse purified, by whole- 
some teaching, would have been directed to a mighty result; but the 
stage, paradoxical in ignorance, is ever fearful of change, while it is 
constantly striving after novelty. 

The days when She Stoops to Conquer and The Honey Moon had 
to struggle for a hearing are past; but the time is yet present and the 
same. The night still continues—if the darkness is felt to be closer, 
and the chill to be sharper: endure with hope. Such here, as in 
nature, are signs of the approaching light. 





A WORD OR TWO WITH “ THE BRITANNIA.” 


Tue Britannia has demurred to our complaint; but, in so doing, 
has fallen into error. It seems to consider that, in denying ourself to 
be a Syncretist, we had repudiated Syncretism. On the contrary, we 
gave to Syncretism its true value, as an arena of Christian concession, 
and were only solicitous to show its logical subordination to a prior 
Unity, and to pure Catholicism. That doctrine, the newspaper critic 
professes himself unable to understand. This is very possible; Messrs. 
Newman and Pusey, however, would be ashamed to make the 
avowal—but there are some writers who plead their want of intelli- 
gence in proof of their right to give judgement. Such men would put 
down Plato with a sneer, and silence Paul with a shrug at the hard 
things in his epistles. So much the worse for them. 

By the bye, it is somewhat singular, that while attacking our post- 
script, the Britannia missed the opportunity of defending Puseyism. 
Surely we had also transgressed in that point. But why is the Bri- 
tannia silent? Why have they declined meeting us on that ground ? 
Who such enemies to Syncretism as the Sewells and the Hooks? 
Verily, the writers in the Britannia are cautious people, 
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In another part of their paper we find an article against Mr. Francis 
Barham—the Syncretist. It agrees not well with the brief review we 
have just noticed. The antagonist of Syncretism, indeed, desires to 
know what it is that makes the Syncretists the sole judges of truth 
and error. ‘* Where,” he demands, ‘‘have they gained the know- 
ledge that empowers them to sit in judgement upon the creeds of all 
other men? and where the sagacity that can enable them exactly to 
determine what is true and what is false in each?” In this demand 
is recognized the want of that Eternal Unity, that criterion of Truth, 
of which t’other brief reviewer had no apprehension whatever. The 
Syncretist, in fact, claims no such possession—that is, as a Syncretist 
only,—but he may, nevertheless, claim it asa man. Authority must 
be found somewhere ; in tradition or in reason. Syncretism does not 
decide which. One Syncretist will decide one way —another, another. 

The writer of the article, while accusing Mr. Barham of confusion, 
convicts himself of ignorance. He will not permit that the theories of 
Cousin and Constant should be identified with that of Guizot; but 
he consoles himself that the essays of the French theorists will never 
be published in the English language at all. Why, they have been 
published in the English language, and reviewed at length in an impor- 
tant series of papers in this very Magazine! But really there is no 
end to the errors of which newspaper writers are guilty. 

The writer before us is, however, to be highly commended for the 
pertinacity with which he holds the doctrine of that necessary ante- 
cedent, which is the first article of our faith. ‘* We cannot make one 
out of many; as well might we try to form a man by joining the 
members of different bodies. The limbs may be sound in themselves, 
but cannot live dissevered from their parent trunk."” Granted: But 
the many are all made from the One ;—of One blood are made all the 
nations upon earth. By referring all to that prior One, some hope 
exists for the reconciliation of the many in the unity of the Spirit and 
the bond of peace. We can easily afford the writer his assumption 
that ‘‘ the theological and political systems now in existence must live 
or perish.” There can be no doubt they must either do one or the 
other ;—the primitive Verity, however, will remain notwithstanding. 
One point is now becoming clear to all deep thinkers—it is this:—All 
Truths are but for periods,—only the Truth itself is Eternal. 
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“* As good almost to kill a man, as kill a good book: who kills a man, kills a rea- 
sonable creature, God’s image ; but he who destroys a good book, kills Reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burthen to the 
earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.”’ 


POETRY. 


Bells and Pomegranates. No.I.—Pippa Passes. By Ronert Brown 
Author of “ Paracelsus.” London: Moxon. 184) ; wins 

BirTERLy do many complain of the obscurity which they conceive pervades 

Mr. Browning’s productions ; but if any such obscurity exist, the fault lies in 
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themselves. We belong not to those who would oblige the poet to reduce 
his vast conceptions, so that they should not transcend the comprehension 
of pigmy intellects. If the toad, with all its puffing, was unable to emulate 
the hugeness of the bull; neither can the bull, by any process of starvation 
or of magic, lose its nobility and dwindle to the littleness of the toad. Popu- 
larity, except for the sake of the bread and cheese which it brings, is now-a- 
days hardly worth seeking; for instead of being, as it should be, the reward 
of the elevated and the pure, it has become the evidence of disgrace and the 
wages of infamy. Perhaps, in his delight for the spiritual, Browning too 
much neglects the sensual; but this is a fault which is only pointed, out to 
be forgiven. ‘To those who dare to soar above the level of common poetic 
convention, his productions are indeed the utterances of a master mind, 
which will live in honour, when those who now cavil at what they under- 
stand not, shall be dead, buried, and forgotten. 

The little drama now under consideration is a most delicate fancy, and 
peculiarly characteristic of its author. It enunciates a truth which is as 
universally admitted in theory, as it is disregarded in practice,—namely, 
that we all are instruments in the hands of God. ‘Surely the wrath of man 
shall praise thee ; and the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain !”’ exclaims 
the royal Poet of Israel, in one of his fervent addresses to the God of his 
fathers. ‘The enunciation of such a truth, however, requires the most deli- 
cate handling to steer clear of the whirlpools of prejudice. Mr. Browning 
has accomplished his task with great beauty and fidelity. 

The events, or rather the conversations, of a single day form the action of 
the poem—beginning at morning and ending at night. Pippa, a girl from 
the silk mills at Asolo, in the Trevisan, is allowed, at the commencement of 
the new year, one day of emancipation from toil. Springing out of bed, she 
proceeds to taste of sport and ease, wandering in happy liberty where she 
will. She sings her new year’s hymn ere she departs from the chamber :— 

** All service ranks the same with God: 
If now, as formerly he trod 
Paradise, God’s presence fills 
Our earth, and each but as God wills 
Can work—God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first. 


Say not a small event! Why small? ~, 
Costs it more pain this thing ye call 

A great event should come to pass 

Than that? Untwine me, from the mass 
Of deeds that make up life one deed 
Power shall fall short in or exceed !” 


Wherefrom she divines that even her walk may not be altogether for 
nought. She proceeds in her course singing, as well they may who are full 
of innocence and joy. First Pippa passes the shrub-house, where Ottima, 
the adulterous wife of Lucca, with Sebald, her murderous paramour, is sit- 
ting; and the child’s cheerly song awakens the guilty twain to all the 
anguish of remorse. The unconscious maiden pursues her journey, and 

s in succession a young French statuary me his bride, an Italian and 
is mother, and on her return a bishop conferring with his rascally in- 
tendant, in all of whom her song produces emotions appropriate to their cha- 
racters and important to their destiny, At last night comes, and we find 
Pippa in her chamber, wholly unconscious of what she has been the instru- 

ment of effecting. She falls asleep, once more murmuring, 

*“ All service is the same with God— 
Whose puppets, best and worst, 
we——!” 

It is impossible, by any deftription or analysis, to give a correct idea of 
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this fanciful and most original production—we say emphatically, that it must 
be read and re-read to be appreciated. Every line in this poem requires the 
reader to think; a task which the populace detest, and would avoid, if they 
could. We know not what further developements the author intends to pre- 
sent to the public—for this is only the first of a series of dramatic pieces 
which are to appear at intervals ;—but whatever they prove, we shall await 
their advent with ardent interest. Browning is a poet, whatever his adver- 
saries may advance in depreciation of his claim. ‘These last mentioned gen- 
tlemen, indeed, we will dismiss with but one rejoinder—Go, and excel him! 
Were all critics required to manifest their superiority to the authors they so 
relentlessly condemn, many of them would be obliged to hide their dimi- 
nished heads in a very ignoble concealment. It is difficult to write a Para- 
dise Lost, but easy to find fault with it when written. 


Summer Morning. A Poem. By THomas MILLER, Author of “A Day in 
the Woods,” &c. &c. London: Hayward. 1841. 


Thomas Miller is the poet of nature, without either the graces or the de- 
formities of art. His aim is humble; he desires only to awake pleasing 
feelings in the mind, and a gentle interest in the heart of his reader. He 
soars a middle flight—the sublime and the profound are equally to him un- 
known ; yet the tone of his works is eminently healthy and humane. Full 
of love for his kind, his verses breathe benevolence ; which is indeed the life 
of poetry. Nothing in this world is worth the hate of the poet, except it be 
hypocrisy ;—all else should move in him the tear of pity. He should forget 
the crime in the misery of the criminal; and forbear to doom those who are 
already self-condemned. 


Religion and her Name. A Metrical Tract, with Notes. By Jonn Searcu, 
Author of “ Considerations on the Law of Libel as relating to Publica- 
tions on Subjects connected with Religion.” London: Ridgeway. 1841. 


The author of this poem has evidently a most cordial hatred of cleyical 
usurpations ; and accordingly heaps together all the sins of which Christian 

viesthoods have been guilty from the time of Constantine upwards. He, 

owever, proposes no remedy—explains not how the perpetration of such 
enormities is to be prevented—but, after having told what everybody knew 
before, closes his case and thinks he has done great things. He does not 
even advocate the destruction of national churches, which would seem the 
only rational way of getting out of the difficulty ; and so far as the Anglican 
a is concerned, puts in an express disclaimer of any such intention : 
says he, 

4 “‘ Safe be her honours, wealth, and high estate ;” 


although he proceeds, not very covertly, to accuse her of wanting the 
means, not the will, of persecution. In support of his charges he instances 
the almost obsolete law under which suffered the notorious Richard Carlile ; 
and very pathetically laments the hard fate of the sceptic who is obliged to 
. abide his dungeon-tomb.” Some plain people might perhaps be induced 
to ask, how many of the thousand open and declared sceptics, who are now 
living in England, have ever been threatened with such a fate, unless they 
have become public nuisances, by their undisguised profligacy? ‘ Never 
mind,” would rejoin our author to such an inquiry; “ the law exists, ready 
to be enforced, if at any time the public mind should become sufficiently 


priest-ridden to allow it.” But what an jf, is that! 


Nevertheless it would be in vain to deny the usurpations which the church 
has too often effected—the fact is admitted on all sides ; still it seems to us to 
be of little use to rake up old grievances. History is full of crimes and 
errors, not of the church alone, but of all men; and until men become per- 
fect, we cannot expect crimes and errors to cease. That man reads histo 
to a wrong purpose, who suffers its perusal t@blast the charity, with whic 
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he should survey the actions of his fellows. Let us seck no longer to be in 
antagonism one with the other; on the contrary, let us stretch forth the hand 
of unity and brotherly love. Had John Search written in this spirit, he 
would have deserved praise; now his book is worse than useless. Let 
bygones be bygones, and the dead bury their dead. 


Conrade Wallenrod; an Historical Poem, founded on Events in the Annals 
of Lithuania and Prussia. ‘Translated from the Polish of ADAM Micxkt1E- 
wicz, by Leon JaBLonsk1, Captain in the late Polish Army. Edin- 
burgh: Fraser and Crawford. 1841. 

The literature of all nations is rapidly, by means of translation, melting 
into a common stock. Although little known in this country, the Polish 
literature is, the present translator assures us, “rich in talented productions.” 
The name of Adam Mickiewicz would never have penetrated an English ear, 
had not the “ Foreign Quarterly Review,” and some other periodicals given 
extracts of his writings and done homage to his genius. The celebrity of 
“‘ Conrade Wallenrod” in the author’s native country, and the favour with 
which translations of it have been received in France and Germany, has 
induced Leon Jablonski to present it to the public in an English dress. 
Ill-calculated as a prose transcript is to convey a true idea of the merits of 
a poem to a foreign reader, no one can hesitate to award to Mickiewicz a 
high rank in his art. We hope that it will not be long ere we are presented 
with a translation of this work rendered in al] the harmony of verse. 


Count de Denia, or the Spaniard’s Ransom. A Play in five Acts. By 
Horatio Huntiey Hoskins. London: Southgate. 1841. 
Considerable humour, and an instinctive perception of the true dramatic 

diction, are shown in this play. Although it lacks artistic construction, and 

frequently correctness of versification, yet on the whole it holds out sufficient 
promise of future excellence. 


Regulus, the Noblest Roman of them All. A Tragedy. By Jacos Jonzs, 

Esq. London: Miller. 1840. 

Is the best of its author’s productions, and exhibits considerable stage 
capability. We believe, roll that it is both theatrical and dramatic ; and 
would therefore suit the boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 


Night and Morning. By the Author of “ Rienzi,” “Eugene Aram,” &c. 

&c. Three Volumes. London: Saunders and ines 

However much opinions and tastes may differ touching the productions 
of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, at all events they are conspicuous enough 
among the current literature of the day to claim the critic’s careful attention ; 
and we, who have always unflinchingly expressed our true feelings on the 
subject, have real pleasure in meeting with one that deserves considerable 
praise. That the title is allegorical will be easily divined ; for even a life 
the most unchequered must sometimes have known the shadows of “ Night” 
and the glories of “Morning.” ‘The principle illustrated is one which our 
first-rate authors are beginning pretty generally to adopt, namely, that 
crime is punished from without, by the law’s iron grasp, and its almost 
inevitable results; vice from within, making of itself “the instruments to 
scourge us.’ To address to a public, that is every day becoming more 
reading and reflective, stories in which the good are ever at the top of 
fortune’s ladder, is sickening and absurd, being in direct opposition to the 
evidence of our own experience. Who that has elbowed his way in the 
world’s crowd, can have failed to observe the good man too often crushed 
by the heel of “the unspiritual god—Circumstance?” 

The plot is simple, yet the sort of embroidery with which it is overlaid, is 
most carefully and artistically constructed. e work opens with a mar- 
riage, for certain reasons so very clandestine, that, as is at once foreseen, 
when the day arrives to declare it, the proofs are not forthcoming. Mr. 
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Beaufort breaks his neck in a fall from his horse, (we wish by the way that 
Sir Edward had chosen a less hackneyed method of despatching him), he 
dies—as wiser men have done—without a will; the widow and legitimate 
heirs are turned adrift upon the cold bleak world, with a brand upon their 
names; and Mr. Robert Beaufort, the sleek man of the world, smoothed by 
contact with its denizens, to a certain polish that passes for moral worth, 
steps into the pleasant possession of twenty thousand a year. The mother 
soon dies, and, perhaps, it might destroy our reader’s interest in the book 
were we to trace too narrowly the fortunes of the outcasts. The younger, 
the more delicate and dearly cherished, speedily finds protection, growing up, 
to our own individual taste, one of the most perfect specimens of uninterest- 
ing insipidity with which we have ever met. Philip, the first-born, is how- 
ever, a noble creation, going through the fierce ordeals of poverty, temptation, 
and disgrace, with only the amulet of his own high principles, and natural 
dignity of character. And now to the one point, which we do not admire ; 
we think the whole tone of the book is lowered by his marriage with Fanny, 
the so called “idiot.” We are well aware that many of our contemporaries 
have lauded this as the most beautiful portraiture in the work, and we hope 
we have poetry enough in our soul to perceive wherein lies its very serious 
defects. Neither do we greatly affect those very blue belles, who prate of 
“tithes, and the value of land,” agreeing that it is “a pity when charming 
women talk of things which they don’t understand.” 

Still, though Fanny is not an idiot, in the vulgar acceptation of the word, 
though every faculty of her soul seems to be developed only through the 
agency of love and faith, we confess there is something revolting to our 
minds in the thought of Philip resting his heart at last on one, whose infir- 
mity has rendered her throughout an object of the deepest commiseration. 
To our taste, it destroys the poetic halo which had surrounded her character. 
For the rest, Lord Lilburn, the man of vice, and his victim and antagonist, 
Gawtrey, the man of crime, are among those nervous sketches which com- 
mand remembrance. Indeed, we think “‘ Night and Morning” will be the 
most generally popular of its author’s works, as we have no hesitation in 
declaring it to be the most highly finished and polished. 


The Ports, Arsenals, and Dock-yards of France. By aTRAVELLER. London: 
Fraser. 1841. 


This book is on an important topic, and conveys important information. We 
have not space now to give an extended analysis of the work, but shall have 
occasion to refer to it in treating of our foreign relations. It is well written, 
and is amusing as it is instructive. 


Stories of the Animal World. London: Darton and Clark. 


One of those useful little works for the Juvenile Library, which confer so 
much credit on the publishers. 


The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland, including 
the Junior Branches of the Nobility, and all theTitled Classes. By CHARLES 
R. Dopp, Esq. London: Whittaker and Co. 


To the usual contents of a peerage, this work adds accounts of officers in 
the colonial, diplomatic, military, naval, and civil service of the state. 
This is as it should be. In completion of his plan, the compiler has intro- 
duced the knight, the records of whose honours were previously unpub- 
lished. Altogether it is the most useful book of reference that we know on 
the subject it relates to. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of Part IX. of “‘ Whiston’s Josephus” 
—Part I. of “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs”—Part I. of “ Willis’s Scenery and 
Antiquities of Ireland”—and Part 40, America—10, Canada, of “ Willis’s 
Canadian Scenery Illustrated,” all published by Virtue, which are capitally 
embellished, and in other respects well got up. 
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Leaves of Knowledge for the Young, illustrated with Engravings. London: 
Darton and Clark. 1840. 


The orderly conversion of ignorance into intelligence, and the moralization 
of intelligence into wisdom, with a due regard to natural delights, and the 
freedom of the will, is the main business of all instruction of the young, and 
is, or ought to be, the plan and purpose of all books of education. A doc- 
trine does, indeed, prevail—so we judge from the world’s practice—that the 
nonsense of adults is the true nutriment for the minds of children; or this is 
only supplanted by a still more deadly error, that the delights of childhood 
should be discouraged, and its first imaginings towards conclusions rudely 
checked, by a direct appeal to the mathematico- physical certainties, which are 
at once the glory and the limit of maturer man. To steer clear of both these 
mistakes, retaining the small portion of truth which belongs to both, neither 
insisting on pure science nor pure Tom Thumb, but lawfully marrying the 
utile with the dulce, is no easy matter, nor can it be accomplished, except by 
one who has marvellously preserved, or marvellously REGAINED, the true 
estate of childhood. Gentle reader, where, in this iron age, shall we find the 
man who carries these prerequisites about him. [n the mean time, the little 
work before us is provisionally good, and deserving of honourable mention. 
It conveys instruction on those matters which are the first and last objects of 
the knowledge of the present day, in an easy, serious, and suggestive manner, 
conducting the young, by obvious and well-stated analogies, from art to 
nature, or from nature back to art. Its plan seems to be threefold :—1. To 
touch on the phenomena of the world, as they stand related to scientific know- 
ledge. 2. To show the application of the great laws of nature in human 
instruments—the steam-engine, barometer, thermometer, &c. 3. To throw 
in a few useful moralities, hinting to youth that they have hearts as well as 
hands, and that the right government of the appetites and affections has phy- 
sical comfort and social respectability for its results; while unruly passions 
are uncomfortable, unhealthy, and disreputable. This part of the book we 
have found dry, and wanting in the clever author’s accustomed spirit. 
Possibly he means to make religion the subject of a separate work, and hesi- 
tated to anticipate himself by any remarks which would lead further than to 
physical truth and worldly morality, rather seeking first to ensure the corpus 
sanum, into which the mens sana may be introduced afterwards at his leisure. 

The author’s execution of his plan is highly satisfactory; he speaks clearly 
from a clear understanding of the topics he is treating ; nor can we do better 
than recommend those who approve of our statement of the designs of the 
work, to make use of it as a manual of physical instruction. The engravings 
are very beautiful. We conclude with the wish, that when we meet the author 
next, he may be carrying in his hands the golden produce of a still more 
genial season—the Fruits of knowledge. 


My Life. By an Ex-Dissentrer. London: Fraser. 1841. 


We love the Church of England, and would do our utmost to preserve her 
scatheless from the attacks of her enemies. ‘Those who refuse to reverence 
an Establishment—(however conscientiously they may dissent from it on 
particular points)—which has produced men, whose genius will live as long 
as the English tongue is remembered, and whose piety ought to be respected 
by all who dare to term themselves Christians, show a lamentable deficiency 
in the charity which thinketh no evil. Besides a great deal of dissent arises 
from misapprehension ; more, perhaps, than would be at first suspected. 

To say that our Established Church is an exclusive one, is manifestly an 
error. We speak not of the opinions or conduct of its individual members 
and clergymen, but of the articles which guide, or ought to guide, the foot- 
steps of those belonging to it, and by which alone it can be legitimately 
tested as a Church. Knowing that they had to erect a National Church, 
and not a mere sect of religionists, its founders appear to have aimed at 
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preserving to it an especially Catholic character; at least so far as they 
considered possible in the en existing state of the public mind. Being 
an caeial hod, it was necessary that, for its governance, rules and regu 
lations should be established ; but as ten men cannot be brought together 
who will think exactly alike on all points, it was soon perceived that it was 
desirable to admit many shades of individual opinion. But no less neces- 
sary was it to exclude certain heresies, which could do little harm out of 
the Church; although the mischief they ve effect, if they obtained 
footing within it, was incalculable. Thus we find, in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
little which would appear to exclude any Protestant Christian from the 
communion of our Church, provided he belongs not to some such decidedly 
heterodox persuasions as the Antinomians and others of the same stamp. 
This fact, when pointed out to dissenters, is generally admitted; though 
they will often rejoin that they object to such a far-extending scheme, 
and prefer something positive—in other words, to have their consciences 
bound down to certain dogmas. But a Church, to be truly national, must 
seek to gather all classes under its wing, and not rest content with receiving 
the few who will consent to some particular interpretation of some particular 
text of Scripture. Having taken the right hand of fellowship, we must 
agree to differ on minor points. Nor is a disagreement in opinion at all 
prejudicial ; for many eminently pious men have declared, that so long as 
such disputes are carried on with brotherly love and charity, they rather 
tend to elicit truth than otherwise. Nevertheless it must be confessed, that 
although such appears to be the theory of our Church, the theory is far from 
being perfectly carried out into practice. And, perhaps, in a bigoted age 
like this, in spite of the march of intellect, too plainly is, it would be impos- 
eae continue faithful to any such all-embracing system of national 
worship. 

Sens of the disputes between the Establishment and dissenters rest on 
mere points of discipline. Now if we consider how little is to be gathered 
from Satsteree on these subjects, we may easily admit the non-necessity of 
the traditions and ceremonies of the Church being one and utterly alike in all 
0m as asserted in the 34th Article; and even if it were proved that a 

‘ational Church system could not be found in the Bible, it would soon appear 
evident that the “ Voluntary Principle” is quite as destitute of proof derived 
from Holy Writ. 

Wherever the Voluntary Principle has been tried, it seems to have been 
productive of the most fatal effects. The monstrous assumption, of which it 
is the parent, on the part of the taught to dictate to the teachers, is opposed 
to common sense. In America it has had a fair but by no means satisfactory 
trial. If you look into the books written by American ministers, descriptive 
of the present state of religion in America, you will find them full of com- 
plaints against the tyranny exercised by the laity over a clergy who are too 
dependent to have a will of theirown. There the “ brothers and sisters” 
take almost every pastoral office into their own hands; and if the minister 
does not submit to preach according to order, he is quickly informed that his 
services are no longer required. Captain Marryat tells a characteristic 
anecdote illustrative of the feelings entertained by the American laity 
towards their clergy. Once, when he was arguing the question with an Ame- 
rican, he was thus answered: “If I send to Manchester for any article to be 
manufa: tured, I expect it to be made exactly after the pattern given; if not, 
I will not take it: so it is with the minister: he must find goods exactly suited 
to his customers, or expect them to be left on his hands!” Even the 
author of Sam Slick complains of this spirit; and prophecies that it will at 
length produce a re-action which must plunge America into the slough of 
Romanism. 

One of the arguments which have been brought forward on behalf of a 
national provision for education (and occasionally by dissenters themselves) 
is, that although we may safely leave the production of a better sort of silk 
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or other article of merchandize to the principles of demand and supply, we 
cannot safely do the same with respect to an intellectual want. The more 
ignorant men are, the less are they aware of the advantages of education ; 
and accordingly the supply is most needed when the demand is the smallest. 
Now if this is the case with regard to education, how much more so is it with 
regard to Religion? The irreligious and the profane are no fit judges of 
their own religious needs; and if we provide not the means of religious in- 
struction for them, it is very unlikely that they will ever be induced to make 
any such provision themselves by a perception of their own necessity for it. 
True, all the state religions on the face of the globe cannot make men 
righteous; but they can, through God’s blessing, give them the means of 
becoming acquainted with their religious duties and responsibilities. And 
if, as we have seen it asserted, not one man out of ten cares for religion 
in his heart, and only outwardly conforms to it because it is the custom of 
the country, or because he thinks it a useful superstition, what a poor 
chance has religion under the Voluntary System of adequate support! 
While the majority, even among the nominally Christian, is composed of 
the worldly and the selfish, we are fully justified in supposing that few 
would sacrifice either time or money to promote religion and holiness. 
Even in America some of these baneful effects of the Voluntary System have 
begun to appear. Not only is there a total absence of family sympathy in 
devotion; but the rising generation are described as manifesting a very 
fearful disregard of all modes of worship. We find it declared in plain 
terms in Sam Slick that, “‘ It’s only women who attend meeting; the men 
folks have their politics and trade to talk over, and haven’t time.” Alas! 
no one can serve God and Mammon. The Voluntary Principle appears to 
us to be the death-bed of the spirit of true Christianity —Pray God, that it 
may never be adopted in Old England! 
till, we conceive, that books such as the one before us, are rather adapted 
to excite enmity against the Church than to do it any good. We shall never 
conciliate dissenters by holding them up to ridicule: we shall but aggra- 
vate the already smarting wound. However much we, as churchmen, may 
feel disposed to laugh ill-naturedly at the ludicrous scenes the author has 
depicted—at the fun he has made of the “‘ Church meetings” of the Inde- 
endents and other sects—at the dissenting bickerings, schisms, and un- 
hristian wrangles about nothings, which he has unsparingly “‘ shown up” 
for the gratification of his partial readers; yet there is not a dissenter in 
all the three kingdoms, who could rise from the perusal of this work with- 
out feelings of rancour towards the author and the Church, of which he is a 
member. We must conciliate and not contemn. Satire is a double-edged 
weapon, which, in its rebound, often wounds its owner. Of the argumenta- 
tive portions of the work, we have no fault to find; except it be with the 
antagonism the writer continually displays. He almost always attacks the 
dissenters where they are weak; and often demonstrates the absurdity of 
their claims: albeit, at times he exults a little too loudly. Our wish, how- 
ever, is to live in peace and good will with all men, be they of what sect or 
persuasion they may. Most gladly should we hail the slightest dawn of an 
approaching amalgamation of all the sects and schisms which now distract 
the Church of Christ; and when the improbability of such a consummation 
is urged, we can only answer in faith and hope, “‘ With men this is impos- 
sible, but with God all things are possible.” 


Notes of an Overland Journey through France and Egypt to Bombay. By 
the late Miss Emma Roserts. With a Memoir. London: Allen 
and Co. 1841. 

Amidst the overwhelming galaxy of female talent which the world has 
lately witnessed, the more unpretending efforts of Emma Roberts are in 
some danger of being overlooked. As a poetess, her merits are slender ; 
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but as a vivid depicter of Indian scenery and manners, she yields to few. 
Her work on the “Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan,’”’ we remember 
to have read with much pleasure on its first appearance. What she wants 
in depth, she ever makes up in brilliancy ; and if her pages are not enriched 
with much philosophy, they are at any rate waned valuable by their 
graphic descriptions. It does not seem necessary to say more in recommen- 
dation of this attractive volume, than that it 1s got up in a manner very 
creditable to its publishers, and it is preceded by a neat memoir of its 
authoress. 


Washington, an Essay. x Sat Guizor. Translated from the French, by 
Pau PARNELL, Esq. ndon: Painter. 1841. 


This is by far the best summary of Washington’s character that has ever yet 
beenwritten. Well does M. Guizot show the necessity of lively, unfearing faith 
in certain principles, to ensure the success of any undertaking. The man 
who wishes for glory must not only be able to support misfortune, and resign 
himself to it with firmness; but must likewise believe in the power of right, 
and trust in such belief with perseverance. ‘The obstacles with which 
Washington had to contend in every stage of his public career, were all 
surmounted by his faith in the supremacy of virtue—a faith that produced 
consistency in all his actions, and inspired his countrymen with confidence. 
He perhaps is the only great man who, having rendered a republic noble 
service, has not by it been guerdoned with sorrow or the grave. Yet even 
he did not entirely escape. ‘Towards the latter end of his administration, he 
met with great opposition ; and had he not timeously retired, much vexation 
and trouble of spirit would have fallen to his lot. 

“ Washington was right,” says Guizot, “‘to take his leave of public life. 
He had entered it at one of those moments, at once difficult and precious, 
in which nations, assailed by perils, require all the wisdom and virtue which 
they possess to surmount them. He was suited, in a surprising manner, to 
pw | a crisis. He had the ideas and sentiments of his age, without fanaticism, 
and without any slavish weakness. ‘The ancient times, with their institu- 
tions, their manners, and their interests, inspired him with neither indigna- 
tion nor regret. His thoughts and his ambition did not rush on too im- 
patiently towards the future. The society, in the bosom of which he lived, 
was in perfect agreement with his reason and his tastes. He had confidence 
in his principles and his destiny, but a confidence enlightened and tempered 
1" a sure and instinctive pete of the eternal principles of social order. 

o that society he gave his service with sympathy and independence, but 
with that mixture of faith and fear which forms the wisdom of worldly mat- 
ters, as it is the religious duty of mortals in the presence of their God. From 
these circumstances especially was he fit to govern, for a democracy requires 
two things for its repose and its success: it must be conscious of being 
loved and enjoyed with contentment, and it must believe in the sincere 
devotedness and the moral superiority of its leaders. On these conditions 
alone can a democracy be developed with regularity; on these conditions 
alone can it hope to take its place among the durable and lasting forms of 
human association. It is the high honour of the American people to have 
understood and adopted them at this epoch. It is the glory of Washington 
to have been their interpreter and their instrument. 

“* He accomplished the two greatest political achievements that it is in the 
power of man to attempt. He maintained by peace that national indepen- 
dence that he had acquired by war; he founded a free government, in the 
name of the principles of order, and by establishing their empire. 

** When he took his leave of public life, both these works were accom- 
plished. He might then reap the fruits of them. It is but little conse- 
quence how much labour such vast designs may have cost. There is no toil 
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too great for them ; they impose no sweat which the palm of victory will not 
wipe from the brow where God has placed it. 

“He retired freely as a conqueror. Hitherto his own line of policy had 
prevailed. Still, had he wished it, he could have preserved the direction of 
it. He had as his successor one of his most faithful friends, whom he him- 
self had designed for it. 

“ And yet it was a critical period. For eight years he had governed, and 
had been triumphant : a long period in a democratical and infant state. For 
some time past, a line of policy different to his own had been gaining ground. 
The American society seemed inclined to make trial of new views, more con- 
formable, perhaps, to its natural disposition. The hour, perhaps, was come 
for Washington to depart from the arena. His successor was soon after 
compelled to give way. The leader of the opposition, Mr. Jefferson, took 
the place of Mr. Adams. From that hour, the democratical party in the 
United States was predominant.” 

As the translator very well remarks, Guizot is “the most enlightened phi- 
losopher and the wisest statesman of France ;’’ and as such, of all others, is 
best fitted to pronounce the eulogium of a ruler whose integrity remains to 
this hour unimpeached, and the wisdom of whose administration is unques- 
tioned. Nor was the task of governing such a state as America one of slight 
labour, or small risk. We cannot fail to notice that in all democratic coun- 
tries, the best and most eminent men among them are reluctant to interfere 
in public business. 

“Washington, Jefferson, and Madison,” says Guizot, “longed ardently 
for retirement ; as if in this state of society the task of government was too 
hard for men capable of measuring its extent and desirous of acquitting 
themselves worthily. 

“To these alone, however, this task is suited, and ought to be confided. 
Government, in all times and in all places, will be the grandest employment 
of the human faculties, and consequently that which requires the loftiest 
souls to undertake it. It is thus to the honour as well as the advantage of 
the society, that they should be drawn out and yoked to the administration 
< affairs. There are no institutions, no guarantees which can supply their 
place. 

“And as for them, let them remember, that with all men worthy of this 
destiny, every feeling of fatigue or sadness, legitimate though it may be, is 
still a weakness. ‘Their mission is to labour; their recompense is the suc- 
cess of their work, and this is only to be attained by toil. Often is it their 
lot to die, pressed down by the weight of their task, long before they can 
receive its recompense. Washington did receive it. He deserved, and he 
tasted, success and repose. Of all the great men that have ever existed, he 
was at once the most virtuous and the most happy. ‘The Almighty has no 
higher favours to grant in this transitory world.” 

We may perhaps recur to this book. 


’ 


Thoughts on Phrenology ; or, Phrenology tested by Reason and Revelation. By 
a BARRISTER of the Middle Temple. London: Nisbet and Co. 1841. 


The author displays much logical ability—pity he should have wasted it in 
support of such a tottering, crumbling system as phrenology. 


The World in the Year 1840. Retrospect of the Chief Events, Civil, Political, 
and Religious, of the past Year, in Chronological Order. London: Fraser. 
1841. 

No one can deny to the writers of this pamphlet great shrewdness of ob- 
servation, and readiness of sarcasm. It consists of a reprint of articles that 
originally appeared in successive numbers of the Britannia, which is cer- 
tainly, if not one of the most candid, at least one of the most talented news- 
papers of the day. 
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An Introduction to Shakspere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, By James 
OrcHarD HAa.uiwe t, Esq. F.R.S., &e. London: Pickering. 1841. 


A very interesting commentary on one of the most remarkable plays of 
our dramatic prodigy. 


Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich College ; including some new 
Particulars respecting Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Massinger, Marston, Dekker. 
By J. Payne Couuier, Esq. F.S.A. London: Printed for the Shak- 
spere Society. 1841. 

e are glad to pe that the Shakspere Society is setting about its 
work of love in right good earnest. The present work is carefully compiled 
from the documents preserved in Dulwich College, and contains a deal of 
novel matter. 


Thoughts on the Abuses of the Present System of Competition in Architecture ; 
with an Outline of a Plan for their ly. n a Letter to Earl de 
Grey. London: Weale. 1841. 

A very important eaposé of the injustice done to architects by the incapa- 
city of the judges, charged with the selection of designs for public monu- 
ments and buildings. 

We have received Part XII. of ‘‘ Heath’sWaverley Gallery,” the engravings 
in which are, as usual, of first rate excellence. 


The first part of the “ Pictorial Illustration of the Waverley Novels,” pub- 
lished by Houlston and Stoneman, likewise promises well. 
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THE ORIENT RESTORED. 
A LYRICAL POEM. BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 


l. 
A pvy1nG Monarch, suffering wrong, 
Set to his Harp this final Song. 


ae Once more—once more, and then for evermore 
eeagus, 4 { would I were a child! 

pn With a spirit undefiled, 

Admiring, to adore ! 

The Man looks ever on the setting sun, 

Oft wishing that the day were wholly done ; 
The Boy looks upward to the noon, 
Expecting his own triumph soon ; 

But I would turn me to the East again, 
And, gazing at the rising sun, remain, 
Loving, believing, wondering still, 

With hopeful heart and passive will. 


2. 
I would I were a child, 
With spirit undefiled ! 
Suspecting none, by none suspected ; 
In me, in them, no falsehood yet detected— 
Nought caring, seeking for no work—no payment— 
Trusting to Providence for food and raiment ; 
When all things were so near me, 
That nought was alien to me; 
And nothing might ensphere me, 
That aught of wrong could do me :— 
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But I was blest, 

Awake, or at rest, 

Cradled on Wisdom’s mother-breast, 
And all things ordered for the best— 
Free from sorrow, sin, and strife, 
Cherished at the fount of Life ! 


3. 
Thus speaks in me the hermit-heart, 
Calling on me to do my part, 
And win for manhood its lost gem, 
Or Eden or Jerusalem ! 
Death is in and on me now; 
His cold crown irks my wrinkled brow, 
His sceptre lies upon my heart, 
And chills the blood back, with a start ! 
But yet | live— 
And therefore will I hope and love ; 
Where I’m wronged, I will forgive, 
Confiding in the world above. 
Nay—that world I'll bring to this, 
Making of both a bower of bliss— 
That on earth I may 
Do even as they 
Who dwell in heaven, (so sages say,) 
Grow ever younger every day, 
Till purified of all offence, 
In infancy’s first innocence ; 
And in the heart the day-spring rise, 
Like a new morning in the skies. 
Thus conquer I the Saracen, 
And gain the Holy Land agen,— 
A greater song than Tasso’s sing, 
The Hero-Poet and the King! 


Thus sang the Monarch. Ere he ceased, 
His Harp was broke—his Soul released. 








REPORT OF THE DRAMATIC COMMITTEE 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SYNCRETIC ASSOCIATION, 


RELATIVE TO THEIR NEGOTIATION WITH 
THE PROPRIETORS OF THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Tuat the advantages of Association are manifold and important, is 
a truth with which the members of this Society are too well acquainted 
to need more than its announcement. Among them may be reckoned 
the possession of capital—the power of combined operation—and the 
union of distinct interests. Theatres have, in general, been opened 
without capital—by a single man—and for individual benefit. This 
process has been facilitated by the fact, that a theatre is a ready- 
money concern; and, if well-conducted, requires nothing more, 
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by way of capital, than an outlay at the commencement of the season. 
To many minds, nevertheless, an endeavour to induce an outlay of 
money, by the mention of working a theatre, would appear to be a 
very uncommercial speculation. On such, however, as are not deterred 
by clamour and mere assertion, facts have always their due influence. 
All speculations are obvious at first only to those who project them ; 
and it is simply owing to the obscurity that necessarily accompanies 
every original suggestion that any talent or clear-sightedness is re- 
quired in developing their bearings and results. 

Satisfied that the success of the Drama depends on the due en- 
couragement of authors and actors; and that the ruin of theatrical 
property, hitherto, has been brought about by a neglect of the 
interests of both, and of the first in particular ; and knowing that the 
want of an adequate arena for dramatic production is felt so severely 
by the large and increasing body of dramatic authors, and by the 
more intellectual part of the public, as to demand that immediate 
efforts should be made to supply it; it was proposed that an AutHoRs’- 
Tueatre Joint Stock Company should, if possible, be established, 
for the purpose of accomplishing these desirable objects. 

The Company, when formed, contemplated the production of a 
series of New and Unacted Plays, of the highest and purest class, 
from the pen of Mr. James Sheridan Knowles and other Authors of 
genius, whether already known or entirely new to the stage; each 
in succession every twenty or thirty nights: a plan which could not 
have failed of being highly popular, and consequently largely profita- 
ble. With the immense amount of dramatic genius now in existence, 
they were satisfied that it would have been found, in this way, quite 
possible to exceed every effort for the dramatic entertainment of the 
public that had been latterly made. 

The Dramatic Committee, therefore, prepared the draft of a pro- 
posed prospectus, which, from time to time, was corrected, and became, 
even while in MS., so great an object of interest, that persons in- 
terested in the drama, both authors and actors, made application to 
participate in the expected benefits of the scheme. 

After much consideration, it became clear to the Dramatic Com- 
mittee, that, under the existing state of the law, their purposes could 
only be legally carried out at one of the patent theatres ; and there- 
fore they submitted their MS. prospectus to the Committee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, through one of the members* of that Committee, with 
the purpose of ascertaining how far the proprietors of that theatre 
would assist in effecting the plan. Their letter, inclosing such MS. 
prospectus, is dated 18th February, 1841, and under the signature of 
Mr. Heraud. 

On the 27th February the following communication was received by 
Mr. Heraud :— 

** Sir:—I have only this day been informed by the Chairman of the 
Drury Lane Committee, that press of business has prevented the Sub- 
Committee from examining into your prospectus, but they propose to 





* That member is the writer of the following letters ; but it is not advisable— 
perhaps not proper—to advertise his name. He appears to have acted throughout 
with the greatest courtesy, uprightness and honour. 
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consider it in the course of next week. I will lose no time in writing 
to you upon the subject when I have an answer.”’ 


On March 17th Mr. Heraud received another letter from the same 
gentleman :— 

“« My pear Sir :—Lord Glengall, our Chairman, has requested Mr. 
Dunn, the able and experienced secretary of our theatre, to meet and 
confer with you upon the various matters connected with your plan; 
and 2 o’clock on Saturday next (20th) has been fixed for the meeting. 
I conclude you will consider this of sufficient importance to make 
other engagements give way to it, and will not fail to be at Drury 
Lane Theatre at the time. Assuming it, indeed, I shall hold Mr. Dunn 
disengaged for you, and shall feel obliged by your bearing in mind 
that his time, on that day, is valuable. Wishing you and your cause 
every success. I remain, &c. 

** P.S. As I am not quite sure of your address, pray let me hear of 
the arrival of this note.”’ 


Accordingly, on the 20th March, Mr. Herand waited on Mr. Dunn, 
and obtained from him a statement of the unavoidable expenses 
attending Drury Lane Theatre. In canvassing the subject of the rent, 
Mr. Heraud incidentally mentioned a report as to the’ amount once 
offered by Mr. Macready; when Mr. Dunn stated, with uncommon 
emphasis, that Mr. Macready had never, at any time, made the 
slightest advances towards taking the theatre. Other evidence to the 
same fact exists. 

Things having advanced to this stage, it was determined to print 
the prospectus, to write to different noblemen for their patronage, avd 
in particular to procure that of her Majesty. For this last it was 
proposed that the Earl of Glengall should apply. On the 27th of 
March, Mr. Heraud waited again on the gentleman of the Drury 
Lane Committee, when the latter read to Mr. Heraud a letter from 
the Earl of Glengall, stating, that the Earl, at present, was not in 
the position for making the application, and advising that Mr. 
Heraud should apply for Royal patronage through the Earl of 
Uxbridge. This Mr. Heraud declmed doing, as being a regular 
official channel, in too close connection with the patent theatres ;—it 
being the desire of the Dramatic Committee that the plan of an 
Authors’-Theatre should stand on its own merits, and as a thing by 
itself, and not in connection with any monopoly. He accordingly un- 
dertook to apply direct to her Majesty. 

At the request of the gentleman alluded to, Mr. Heraud also left with 
him three printed proofs of the prospectus, subject to alteration ; earnestly 
requesting permission to retain the Earl of Glengall and that gentle- 
man among the Council for managing the affairs of the proposed Com- 
pany. From the subsequent conversation, Mr. Heraud had reason to 
suspect that some new movement had commenced. 

The Dramatic Committee soon had reason to know this to be the 
fact. They learned in the course of two or three days, that Mr. 
Macready had taken alarm at their proceedings; and (much to their 
surprise) had determined on offering for the theatre. The terms of 
his offer were related to them, and a statement of particulars, which 
afterwards turned out to be correct. 
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The Dramatic Committee immediately determined on suppressing 
their prospectus, so far as it was connected with Drury Lane Theatre ; 
because, firstly, they had never intended to oppose Mr. Macready ; 
and secondly, because the cause they had undertaken was a great 
public question, and not a mere contest fora theatre. They rested, 
therefore, until they received another letter from the gentleman of the 
Drury Lane Committee—without a date—but which arrived to hand 
on the.1]st April. 

‘Dear Sir :—I am now quite confirmed by Lord Glengall in the 
opinion that I expressed to you the other day, that it is not advisable 
that the name of any one belonging to our Committee should appear 
in the list of your Council. 

‘**T also recommend a modification of any clause in your prospectus 
in which Drury Lane may be mentioned ; it being the opinion of those 
members of the Committee to whom I have shown the proposed pro- 
spectus, that we cannot allow it to go forth in any shape which may 
hereafter give occasion to your ‘Company’ to consider us bound to 
you. Indeed I do not conceive that your interviews with Mr. Dunn 
and myself can be at all looked upon in the light of a negotiation, and 
any thing which can be described as having the sanction of the Com- 
mittee ought to have gone formally to it through its Chairman. 
Whenever you feel prepared for such a step, you will, I suppose, take 
it without loss of time. I would have written to you before, but I only 
saw Mr. Dunn this morning.” 

The tone of this letter convinced the Dramatic Committee that there 
was a secret counter-movement ; they however determined to instruct 
Mr. Heraud to dispatch the following reply :— 

** 28, Burton Street, Tavistock Square, 
lst April, 1841. 

“My pear Sir :—I regret to be compelled to take this modified view 
of our negotiation, or (rather) understanding, as to Drury Lane Theatre, 
though, until we are fully prepared with our arrangements, we can only 
expect to bind so far as we are bound. Now, our prospectus will bind 
us to a certain extent, and I think we are therefore entitled to call on 
the Committee of Drury Lane to bind themselves to a like extent, but 
no further. Should, for instance, an offer at this moment be made to 
the Committee from another quarter—(and there are rumours of such 
afloat)—which would appear to you eligible, I should recommend, for 
the sake of all parties, that you would write tome, advising me to sus- 
pend operations for a while, so far as the public advertisement and 
issue are concerned. 

“¢ We must all recollect that the cause is a public one, and that the 
— we hold is that of an Authors’-Theatre. If we obtain not 

rury Lane Theatre, we must carry the principle into the Legislature, 
and get such assistance there as we may—the principle itself we shall 
never abandon, and shall continue to raise funds to carry it out. 
Unless the Committee of Drury Lane Theatre have powerful offers 
elsewhere, they cannot do better than sanction our plan to the fullest 
extent; and you will recollect that at our second conference together, 
you told me that I was authorized to say that we had such sanction. 
If we have not such sanction, I do not see how the prospectus is to pro- 
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ceed in connection with Drury Lane Theatre at all—so that not only 
the clause you propose, but all mention of Drury Lane Theatre must 
be omitted. 

‘* The case, then, resolves itself into this. If we raise the capital, is 
your Committee Free to receive our offer upon the terms stated to 
me by Mr. Dunn? If not, we pray you not to suffer us to go to further 
expense, as we shall then modify our entire course of proceeding. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
Joun A. HERaup. 


““P.S.—Will you have the goodness to seal and forward the in- 
closed ? ”” 
‘““TO THE EARL OF GLENGALL. 


‘“‘ My Lorp,—I write to your lordship as Chairman of the Committee 
of Drury Lane Theatre on behalf of the Authors’-Theatre Joint Stock 
Company, earnestly desiring of your lordship to submit their prospec- 
tus to such Committee, with the view of ascertaining formally how far 
the Committee will recognize the plan, and whether they yet continue 
free to receive any negotiation on the part of the Dramatic Authors, 
in case of their being able to raise sufficient capital to proceed in the 
manner intended. ‘¢] have the honour to be, &c.” 


Here the matter rested until the 8th April, when Mr. Heraud re- 
ceived a friendly announcement from the gentleman of the Committee, 
that Mr. Dunn would write to him officially, stating the fact of Mr. 
Macready having taken the theatre. The official letter arrived next 
day. Here is acopy:— 

‘* Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
8 April, 1841. 

‘Sir :—I am directed by the Committee of this theatre to acquaint 
you, that an arrangement recently entered into by them with Mr. 

acready has for its object the restoration of the English Drama upon 
these boards. Consequently they are compelled to relinguish the 
consideration of your prospectus on the part of the Dramatic Authors, 
which has the same Object, although at present in a very early stage of 
progress. I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 


‘‘ John A. Heraud, Esq., &c. &c. &c.”’ W. Down, Secretary. 


On the receipt of this letter, the Dramatic Committee instructed 
Mr. Heraud to write the following letter to Mr. Macready. 


‘¢Sir:—I am officially informed in a letter from Mr. Dunn, the secre- 
tary of Drury Lane Theatre, addressed to me as the appointed repre- 
sentative of the Dramatic Authors, who have associated for the purpose 
of establishing an Authors’-Theatre, that ‘an arrangement recently 
entered into with them by Mr. Macready, has for its object the resto- 
ration of the English Drama upon those boards’—adding that, ‘ conse- 
quently, the Committee of the theatre are compelled to relinquish the 
consideration of the prospectus on the part of the Dramatic Authors, 
which has the same object.’ 

‘‘T am, therefore, directed by the Council of thesaid Dramatic Authors 
to write to you officially, respectfully inquiring how far the objects pro- 
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posed by you and them are the same, that they may fully understand 
whether you or they are henceforth to represent the English Drama,— 
in order, if our objects do so agree, that all merely apparent opposition 
may be avoided, and useless demonstrations prevented. That there 
may be no mistake on this head, I beg to add, that our Object is the 
Plenary Encouragement of the English Living Dramatist. Soliciting 
the favour of an early reply. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun A. Heravp.’ 


To this letter, the following answer was received from Mr. Mac- 
ready :— 

‘* Birmingham, April 17th, 1841. 

‘«Sin:—lIn reply to your note, I beg to observe that having offered no 
opposition hitherto to the measures of the Body of Authors, in whose 
name you address me, so for the time to come I shall certainly not 
attempt to throw any obstruction in the way of their intention or wishes 
to ‘represent the English Drama.’ 

‘“‘ My desire to deal on the most liberal principles with Dramatic 
Authors, and to make the stage the means of advancing the interests of 
dramatic literature, is already well known. (!!!) But as it is probable 
my objects, and perhaps my plans, may be made public prior to the 
opening of Drury Lane Theatre, I beg to decline any further notice of 
them here, and also to be excused from a correspondence that might 
possibly subject me to a renewal of the gross and unprovoked affront, 
which has compelled my silence to your previous communications. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. C. Macreapy. 

“* John A. Heraud, Esq., &c. &c. &c.”’ 


Mr. Heraud immediately returned the following reply :— 


“* April 19, 1841. 

‘¢ Sirn:—The last part of your last letter compels explanation. 

‘“‘T never gave gross and unprovoked, or any affront, to you or any 
man, mortal or immortal. On the occasion alluded to by you, I received 
one, most gross and most unprovoked. 

‘* But actors and managers have been so long accustomed to play 
into one another’s hands against authors, that natures, otherwise ex- 
cellent, are blind to the injurious immorality of the system. 

‘¢ By reforming this, you will win lasting honour. 

“«T regret your incapacity to give the pledge so reasonably required, 
that Drury Lane Theatre shall be opened for ‘‘ THE PLENARY ENCOU- 
RAGEMENT OF THE EnGuisu Livinc Dramatist.” 


The Dramatic Committee leave these facts to speak for themselves. 





SYNCRETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Meetings of this Association will henceforth be held every 
Thursday Evening, at Eight o’Clock precisely, in the Theatre of the 
Marylebone Institution, Edward-street, Portman-square. Admission 
by Tickets only. 





